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The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 


By L. T. 


III.—THE SWING OF THE 
HERE was now little doubt 
that Mme. Koluchy knew her- 
self to be in personal danger. 
On the Derby Day I had 
thrown down the gauntlet with 
a vengeance —her object hence- 
forth would be to put me out of the way. I 
lived in an atmosphere of intangible mystery, 
which was all the darker and more horrible 
because it was felt, not seen. 

By Dufrayer’s advice, I left the bringing of 
this dangerous woman to justice in his 
hands. He employed the cleverest and 
most up-to-date detectives to have her secretly 
watched, and from time to time they brought 
us their reports. Clue after clue arose; each 
clue was carefully followed, but it invariably 
led to disappointing results. Madame eluded 
every effort to bring a definite charge against 
her. The money we were spending, however, 
was not entirely in vain. We learned that 
her influence and the wide range of her 
acquaintances were far beyond what we had 
originally surmised. Her fame as a healer, 
her marvellous and occult cures, the reputa- 
tion of her great wealth and dazzling beauty 
increased daily, and I was certain that before 
long I should meet her in the lists. The 
encounter was destined to come sooner even 
than I had anticipated, and in a manner most 
unexpected. 

It was the beginning of the following 
November that I received an invitation to 
dine with an old friend, Harry de Brett. 
He was several years my senior, and had 
recently succeeded to his father’s business in 
the City—an old-established firm of bankers, 
whose house was in St. Mark’s Court, Grace- 
church Street. Only a few days previously 
[ had seen it announced in the society papers 
that a marriage had been arranged between 
De Brett’s only daughter, Geraldine, and the 
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Duke of Friedeck, a foreign nobleman, whose 
name I had seen figuring prominently at 
many a function the previous season. I had 
known Geraldine since she was a child, and 
was glad to have an opportunity of offering 
my congratulations. 

At the appointed hour, I found myself at 
De Brett’s beautiful house in Bayswater, and 
Geraldine, who was standing near her father, 
came eagerly forward to welcome me. She 
was a pretty and very young girl, with a clear, 
olive complexion and soft, dark eyes. She 
had the innocent and naive manner of a 
schoolgirl. She was delighted to see me, and 
began to talk eagerly. 

“Come and stand by this window, Mr. 
Head. I am so glad you were able to come 
—I want to introduce you to Karl—the Duke 
of Friedeck, I mean; he will be here in a 
minute or two.” As she spoke she dropped 
her voice to a semi-whisper. 

“You know, of course, that we are to be 
married soon?” she continued. 

“T have heard of the engagement,” I 
answered, “and I congratulate you heartily. 
I should like much to meet the Duke. His 
name is, of course, familiar to anyone who 
reads the society papers.” 

“He is anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance also,” she replied. “I told him you 
were coming, and he said———” she paused. 

“But surely the Duke of Friedeck has 
never heard of me before?” I answered, in 
some surprise. 

“TI think he has,” she replied. “He was 
quite excited when I spoke of you. I asked 
him if he had met you ; he said ‘No,’ but that 
you were very well known in scientific circles 
as a clever man. The Duke is a great 
scientist himself, Mr. Head, and I know he 
would like to have a chat with you. I am 
certain you will be friends,” 
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Just at that moment the Duke was 
announced. He was a tall and handsome 
man of about five and thirty, with the some- 
what florid complexion, blue eyes, and fair, 
curling hair of the Teuton. He was well 
dressed, and had the indescribable air of good 
breeding which proclaims the gentleman. I 
looked at him with much curiosity, being 
puzzled by an intangible memory of having 
seen his face before—where and how I could 
not tell. 

Geraldine tripped up to him and brought 
him to my side. 

‘*Karl,” she cried, 


“this is my friend 
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you,” he replied. “I, too, am fond of 
science, and have lost myself more than 
once in its tortuous mazes. I have lately 
started a laboratory of my own, but just 
now other matters-——” He broke off 
abruptly, and glanced at Geraldine, who 
smiled and blushed. 

Dinner was announced. I happened to 
sit not far from the Duke, and noticed that 
he was a good conversationalist. There was 
scarcely a subject mentioned on which he 
had not something to say; and on more 
than one occasion his repartee was brilliant, 
and his remarks touched with humour. 

Geraldine, in her 
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“THIS IS MV FRIEND MR, 


KARL, SHE CRIED, 
Mr. Head. Don’t you remember we talked 
about him this morning ?” 

The Duke bowed. 

“T am glad to make your acquaintance,” 
he said to me. “Yours is a name of dis- 
tinction in the world of science.” 

“That can scarcely be the case,” I 
answered. “It is true I am fond of original 
research, but up to the present I have worked 
for my own pleasure alone.” 

“Nevertheless, the world has whispered of 


Y 


white dress, with 
her soft, rather sad, 
eyes, her manner 
at once bright, 
sweet, and timid, 
made a contrast to 
this astute - looking 
man of the world. 

I glanced from 
one to the other, 
and an uneasiness 
which I[ could 
scarcely account for 
sprang up within 
me. Notwithstand- 
ing his handsome 
appearance and his 
easy and courteous 
manner, I wondered 
if this man, nearly 
double her age, was 
likely to make the 
pretty English girl 
happy. 

As dinner pro- 
gressed I observed 
that the Duke often 
took the trouble to 
look at me. I also 
noticed that when- 
ever our eyes met 
he turned away. 
How was it possible 
for him to have heard of me _ before ? 
Although I was a scientist, my researches 
were unknown to the world. I determined 
to take the first opportunity of solving this 
mystery. 

Soon after eleven o’clock the guests took 
their leave, and I was just about to follow 
their example when De Brett asked me to 
have a pipe with him in his smoking-room. 
As we seated ourselves by the fire, he began 
to talk at once of his future son-in-law, 
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“He is a capital 
fellow, is he _ not, 
Heai?” exclaimed 
my host. “I hope 
you have formed a 
favourable opinion 
of him ?” 

“T never form an 
opinion quickly,” I 
answered, with 
caution. “‘ The Duke 
of Friedeck is cer- 
tainly distinguished 
in appearance 
and——” 

, you are too 
cautious, Head,” 
cried De Brett ; 
“you may take my 
word for it that he 
is all right. This is 
a great catch for my 
little girl. Of course, 
she will have plenty 
of money on _ her 
own account ; but 
the Duke is_ not 
only of high family, 
he is also rich. He 
comes from Bavaria, 
and his title is abso- 
lutely genuine. Soon 
after the great Duke 
of Marlborough’s 
wars, and almost immediately after the Battle 
of Blenheim, the Austrian Government took 
possession of the Dukedom of Friedeck, 
and until lately the family have remained 
in exile. It was only a year ago that the 
present Duke regained his rights and all 
the great estates. He was introduced to 
us by no less a person than Mme. Koluchy 
—Ah, I see you start. You have heard of 
her, of course ?” 

“Who has not ?” I replied. 

“ Do you know her ?” 

“T have met her,” I said. It was with 
an effort I could control the ungovernable 
excitement which seized me at the mere 
mention of this woman’s name. 

“She dines with us next week,” continued 
De Brett ; “‘a wonderful woman, wonderful ! 
Her cures are marvellous; but that is after 
all the least part of her interesting personality. 
She is so fascinating, so wise and good- 
natured, that men and women alike fall at 
her feet. As to Geraldine, she has taken 
an immense fancy to her.” 

“ Where did you first meet her?” J asked. 
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“HE IS A CAPITAL FELLOW, IS HE NOT, HEAD?” 


“In Scotland last summer. She was stay- 
ing with my old friends, the Campbells, for a 
couple of nights, and Friedeck was also one 


of the guests. If she is a friend of yours, 
Head—and I rather expect so from your 
manner—will you dine with us again next 
Thursday in order to meet her? We are 
going down to my place, Forest Manor, in 
Essex, and Madame is to stay with us for 
a couple of nights. We expect quite a large 
party, and can give you a bed—-will you 
come ?” 

“T wish I could, but I fear it will be 
impossible,” I replied. “It is true that I 
know Mme. Koluchy, but”—I broke off. 
“Don’t ask me any more at the moment, 
De Brett. The fact is your news has excited 
me, you will say unreasonably.” 

De Brett gazed at me with earnestness. 

“You have fallen under the spell of the 
most beautiful woman in London,” he said ; 
“is that so, Head ?” 

“You may put it that way if you like,” 
I said, after a somewhat prolonged pause, 
“but I cannot explain myself to-night. Be 
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assured, however, of my deep interest in 
this matter. Pray tell me anything more 
you happen to know with regard to the Duke 
of Friedeck.” 

“You certainly are a strange fellow,” said 
my host. “You are wearing at the present 
moment an air of quite painful mystery. 
However, here goes. You wish to hear about 
the Duke—-I have nothing but good to tell 
of him. He is a rich man, and dabbles now 
and then on the Stock Exchange, but not to 
any serious extent. A week ago he arranged 
for a loan from my bank, depositing as 
security some of the most splendid diamonds 
I have ever seen. ‘They are worth a King’s 
ransom, and each stone is historical. He 
brought the diamonds away from the estates 
in Bavaria, and they are to be reset and 
presented to Geraldine just before the 
wedding.” 

“ How large was the amount of the loan ?” 
I asked. 

De Brett raised his eyebrows. He 
evidently thought that I was infringing on 
the privileges even of an old friend. 

“Compared with the security, the loan was 
a trifling one,” he said, after a pause ; “not 
more than £10,000. Friedeck will pay 
me back next week, as he wishes to release 
the diamonds in order to have them ready to 


present to Geraldine on her wedding-day.” 


“And when do you propose that the 
wedding shall take place ?” I continued. 

“Ah, you have me there, Head ; that is 
the painful part. You know what my 
motherless girl is to me—well, the Duke 
insists upon taking her away between now 
and Christmas. They are to spend Christmas 
in the old feudal style, in the old castle in 
Bavaria. It is a great wrench parting from 
the little one, but she will be happy. I never 
met a man I took more warmly to than Karl 
Duke of Friedeck. You can see for yourself 
that the child is devoted to him.” 

“I can,” I said. “I will wish you good- 
night now, De Brett. Be assured once again 
of my warm interest in all that concerns you 
and Geraldine.” 

I shook hands with my host, and a 
moment later found myself in the street. I 
called a hansom, and desired the man to 
drive straight to Dufrayer’s flat in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. He had just come in, and wel- 
comed me eagerly. 

“By all that’s fortunate, Head!” he 
exclaimed. “I was just on my way to see 
you.” 

“Then we have well met,” I answered. 
“ Dufrayer, I have come here on a most 
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But first of all tell me, 


important matter. 
heard of the Duke of 


have you ever 
Friedeck ?” 

“The Duke of Friedeck !” cried Dufrayer. 
“Why, it was on that very subject I 
wished to see you. You have, of course, 
observed the announcement of his approach- 
ing marriage in the society papers ?” 

“T have,” I replied. ‘“ He is engaged to 
Geraldine de Brett. I have been dining at 
De Brett’s house to-night, and met the Duke 
at dinner. De Brett has been telling me all 
about him. Dufrayer, I have learned to my 
consternation that the man was introduced 
to the De Bretts by Mme. Koluchy. That 
fact is quite enough to rouse my suspicions, 
but I see you have something to communi- 
cate on your own account. What is it ?” 

“Sit down, Head. You know, of course, 
that I am having Madame watched. The 
Duke of Friedeck is beyond.doubt one of 
her satellites, and I am strongly inclined to 
think that this is a new plot brewing.” 

“Just my own opinion,” I replied ; “but 
tell me what you know.” 

“TI was coming to see you, for I hoped 
that you might remember the Duke’s name 
from your old association with the Brother- 
hood.” 

“T do not recall it, but names mean 
nothing. The man is handsome, and has 
the manners of a gentleman. When he 
entered De Brett’s drawing-room I thought 
for a moment that I must have met him 
before, but that idea quickly vanished. 
Nevertheless, he contrived to arouse my 
suspicions by more than one stealthy glance 
which he favoured me with, even before 
his connection with Mme. Koluchy was 
mentioned. I regard him now as a highly 
suspicious individual, and I fully believe he 
is playing some game a little deeper than 
appears.” 

“Beyond doubt, the man has plenty of 
money, and moves in good circles,” said 
Dufrayer. “ He is known, however, to live 
a pretty fast life. He shoots at Hurlingham, 
drives his own drag, rents a moor in Scot- 
land, and has a suite at the Hotel Cecil; but 
nothing can be discovered against him ex- 
cept that he is constantly seen in Madame’s 
company.” 

“And that is quite enough,” I replied. 
“Friedeck is one of Madame’s satellites. 
Without doubt, there is mischief ahead.” 

“TI agree with you,” said Dufrayer; “I 
think it more than possible that this 
plausible Duke is simply another serpent 
springing from the head of this modern 
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Medusa. In that case, De Brett ought to 
be warned.” 

I rose uneasily. 

“JT would have warned him to-night,” I 
answered, “‘ but I want more evidence. How 
are we to get it?” 

“Tyler’s agents are doing their best, and 
Madame is closely watched.” 

“Yes, but that woman could deceive the 
Evil One himself,” I said, bitterly. 

“That is true,” answered Dufrayer, “and 
to show our hand too soon might be fatal. 
We cannot move in this matter until we have 
got more circumstantial evidence. How we 
are to set to work is the puzzle !” 

“Well,” I said, “I shall move Heaven 
and earth in this matter. I have known 
Geraldine since she was a child. She is a 
sweet, innocent, motherless girl. The great 
risk to her hapniness that may now be impend- 
ing is too serious to contemplate quietly. If I 
had time I should go to Bavaria in order 
to find out if the Duke’s story is true ; but in 
any case, it might be well to send one 
of ‘Tyler’s agents to 


imagination. Her personal attractions were 
some of her strongest potentialities. 

On the following Tuesday, as I was walk- 
ing down Oxford Street, a brougham drew 
up suddenly at the pavement, the window 
was lowered, and a girlish face looked eagerly 
out. It was Geraldine de Brett. 

“ Mr. Head,” she cried, eagerly, “you are 
the very man I want. Come here, I have 
something to say.” I approached her at 
once. “We are dreadfully disappointed at 
your refusing to come to us on Thursday,” 
she said. “We are making up such a de- 
lightful party. My father and I are going 
down to Forest Manor for a fortnight, in 
order to have plenty of room to entertain 
our friends. This is a personal matter with me. 
I ask you to come to us as a personal favour. 
Will you refuse ?” 

I looked full into the sparkling and lovely 
eyes of the young girl. The colour came 


and went in her cheeks; she laid one of her 
small hands for a moment on mine. 
“JT must tell you everything, 


” she con- 





look up the sup 
posed estates.” 

“T will do so,” 
said Dufrayer. 

“And in the 
meantime I shall 
watch,” I said, “and 
if an opportunity 
occurs, believe me 
De Brett shall have 
his warning.” 

As I spoke I 
bade my friend 
good-night and _ re- 
turned to my own 
house. 

The next few 
days were spent in 
anxious thought, 
but no immediate 
action seemed pos- 
sible. Clue after 
clue still arose, but 
only to vanish into 
nothing. I seldom 
now went into 
society without hear- 
ing Mme. Koluchy’s 
name, and all the 
accounts of her 
were favourable. 
She was the sort of 
woman to charm the 


eye and fire the ““*) MUST TELL. YOU EVERYTHING,’ SHE CONTINUED.” 
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tinued, eagerly. “ Of course I want you, but 
I am not the only one. Mme. Koluchy— 
ah, you have heard of her ?” 

“Who has not ?” was my cautious reply. 

“Yes, but Mr. Head, you are concealing 
something. Madame is one of your very 
greatest friends ; she has told me so. It is 
only an hour since I left her. She is most 
anxious to meet you on Thursday at our 
house. I promised you should be there— 
wasn’t it rash of me? But I made up my 
mind that I would insist on your coming. 
Now, you won’t allow me to break my word, 
will you ?” 

“Did Mme. Koluchy really say that she 
wished to see me?” I asked. As I put the 
question I felt my face turning pale. I looked 
again full at Miss De Brett. It was evident 
that she misinterpreted my emotion. Well, 
that mattered nothing. I quickly made up 
my mind. 

“TI had an engagement for Thursday,” I 
said, “ but your word is law—I cannot refuse 
you.” 

Geraldine laughed. 

“ Madame doubted my power to bring you, 
but I knew you would come, if I could really 
see you.” 

“Suppose we had not met in this chance 
sort of way?” 

“I was going to your house. 
intention of leaving a stone unturned. 
out you my party will not be complete. Yes, 
you will come, and it is all right. You 
will hear from father to-morrow. He very 
often drives out to Forest Manor from the 
bank, and, if you can, come with him, but 
you will get all particulars straight from him. 
Thank you a thousand times-—you have made 
me a happy girl.” 

She waved her hand to me in farewell, 
and the brougham rolled out of sight. 

My blood was coursing quickly through 
my veins and my mind was made up. 
Madame would not wish me to meet her at 
De Brett’s house without a strong reason. 
With her usual astuteness she was using 
Geraldine de Brett as her tool in more senses 
than one. I must not delay another moment 
in warning the banker. 

Calling a hansom, I desired the man to 
drive me straight to De Brett’s bank in the 
City, and soon after twelve o’clock I found 
myself in Gracechurch Street. In a few 
moments the hansom turned down a narrow 
lane leading into St. Mark’s Court. Here I 
paid my driver, and a moment later found 
myself in the open space in front of the bank. 
This was a cu/-de-sac, but there was another 


I had no 
With- 


. 
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lane leading into it also from Gracechurch 
Street running parallel to the one I had come 
down, and separated from it by a narrow row of 
buildings, which came to an abrupt termina- 
tion about fifty feet from the houses forming 
the further side of the court. 

Well as I knew De Brett, I had not been 
at the old bank for some years, and looked 
around me now eagerly until my eye fell 
upon the large brass plate bearing the well- 
known name. I entered the office, and going 
up to the counter asked if Mr. De Brett were 
in. The clerk replied in the affirmative, and 
giving him my card he passed through a door 
into an inner room. The next moment he 
re-appeared and requested me to step inside, 
where I found De Brett seated at a writing- 
table, upon which a circle of light fell from a 
shaded incandescent. 

“Welcome, Head,” he exclaimed, rising 
and coming forward with his usual heartiness 
of manner. “To what am I indebted for 
this visit? Sit down. I am delighted to see 
you. By the way, Geraldine tells me Fe 

“T have just met your daughter,” I inter- 
rupted, “and it is principally on account of 
that meeting that I have come here to trouble 
you during business hours.” 

“Oh, I can spare you ten minutes,” he 
answered, looking around him as he spoke. 


“The fact is this, Head, Geraldine is anxious 
that you should join our party at Forest 
Manor, and I wish you would re-consider your 


determination. The Duke has taken a fancy 
to you, and as you happen to know Mme. 
Koluchy, it would be a pleasure to us all if 
you would give us the benefit of your society 
for a night or two.” 

“TI have promised Geraldine to come,” I 
answered, gravely ; “but, De Brett, you must 
pardon me. I have intruded on you in your 
business hours to speak on a most delicate 
private matter. However you may receive 
what I have to say, I must ask you to hear it 
in confidence, and with that good feeling that 
has prompted me to come to you.” 

“* My dear Head, what do you mean? Pray 
explain yourself.” 

“T am uneasy,” I continued, “ very uneasy. 
I am also in a peculiar position, and cannot 
disclose the reason of my fears. You are 
pleased with the match which Geraldine is 
about to make. Now, I have reasons for 
doubting the Duke of Friedeck, reasons 
which I cannot at present disclose, but 
I am bound—yes, bound, De Brett, in 
your girl’s interests—to warn you as to your 
dealings with him.” 

De Brett looked at me through his gold- 
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rimmed spectacles with a blank expression of 
amazement. 

“If it were any other man who spoke to 
me in this strain,” he said, at last, “I believe 
I should show him the door. Are you aware, 
Head, that this is a most serious allegation ? 
You must give me your reasons for what you 
say. 

“T cannot do so at the present moment. 
I can only repeat that they exist, and that 
they are grave. All I ask of you is to use 
double caution, to find out all you can about 
the man’s antecedents——” 

De Brett interrupted me, rising hastily from 
his seat. 

“In our dealings one with the other,” 
he said, “this is the first time in which you 
have shown bad taste. I shall see the Duke 
this afternoon, and shal! be bound to acquaint 
him, in his and my own interests, with your 
communication.” 

“I hope you won’t do so. Remember, my 
warning is given in confidence.” 

“Tt is not fair to give a man such a warn- 
ing, and then to give him no reason 
for it,” retorted the banker. 

“T will give you my reasons.” 

“When ?” 

“On Thursday night. Will you 
regard my confidence as sacred until 
then ?” 

“ You have disturbed me consider- 
ably, tut I will do so. I should 
be sorry to alarm Geraldine 
unnecessarily. I am quite cer- 
tain you are mistaken. You 
never saw the Duke until you 
met him at my house ?” 

“That is true, but I cannot 
say anything further now. I 
will explain my reasons fully on 
Thursday night.” 

De Brett rose from his seat. 

He bade me good-bye, but not 
with his customary friendliness. 
I went away, to pass the inter- 
vening hours between then and 
Thursday in much anxiety. 

After grave thought I re- 
solved, if I discovered nothing 
fresh with regard to Friedeck, 
to acquaint De Brett with what 
I knew of Mme. Koluchy. If 
Geraldine married the Duke, 
she should at least do so with 
her father’s eyes opened. I 
little guessed, however, when I 
made these plans, what circum- 


stances were about to bring forth, 
Vol. xv.--32, 
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On the following Thursday morning I 
awoke from a disturbed sleep to find London 
enveloped in one of the thickest fogs that had 
been known for some years. The limit of 
my vision scarcely extended beyond the area 
railings round which the soot-laden mist 
clung in a breathless calm. 

In the course of the morning I received a 
telegram from De Brett. 

“ Meet me at the bank not later than a 
quarter past four,” were the few words which 
it contained. ; 

Soon after three o’clock I started for my 
destination, avoiding omnibuses and _pre- 
ferring to walk the greater part of the way. 
I arrived at St. Mark’s Court at the time 
named, and was just approaching the bank 
when two men knocked violently against me 
in the thick fog. One of them apologized, 
but before I could make any reply vanished 
into the surrounding gloom. I had caught a 
glimpse of his features, however. It was 
the Duke of Friedeck. Across the narrow 


court, at the opposite side from the bank, I 


“4 - 
1 CAUGHT A GLIMPSE OF HIS FEATURES.” 
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saw a stream of light from an open door 
making a blurred gleam in the surrounding 
darkness. I crossed the court to see what 
this indicated. I then discovered that the 
light came from an old-fashioned eating- 
house, something in the style of the 
celebrated “Cock” in Fleet Street. As I 
stood in the shadow, the two men who 
had knocked against me entered the eating- 
house. 

I returned nowto the bank. As soon as I 
arrived the manager came up to me. 

“Mr. De Brett was called out about half 
an hour ago,” he said, “ but he has asked you 
to wait for him here, Mr. Head. He expects 
to be back not later than half-past four.” 

I seated myself accordingly, a clerk 
brought me the Zimes, and I drew up 
my chair in front of a bright fire. Now and 
then someone made a desultory remark 
about the fog, which was thickening in 
intensity each moment. 

The time flew by ; the bank had, of course, 
closed at four o’clock, but the clerks were 
busy finishing accounts and putting the place 
in order for the night. The different tills 
were emptied of their contents, and the 
money was taken down to the great vaults 
where the different safes were kept. The 
hands of the clock over the mantelpiece 


pointed to a quarter to five, when the sound 
of wheels was heard distinctly outside, and 
the next moment I saw a splendidly equipped 
brougham and pair draw up outside the bank. 
A footman dismounted and handed the com- 


missionaire a note. This was brought into 
the office. It was for me; a clerk gave it to 
me. I glanced at the writing, and saw that 
the letter was from De Brett. I tore open 
the envelope, and read as follows :— 

“ Dear Heap,—I have been unexpectedly 
detained at Lynn’s bank, in Broad Street, so 
have sent the brougham for you. Will you 
come on at once and pick me up at Lynn’s? 
Please ask Derbyshire, the manager, for the 
keys of the small safe. He will give them 
to you after he has locked up the strong- 
room.—Yours, HARRY DE BRETT.” 

I turned to the manager. He was an 
elderly man, with grizzled hair and an 
anxious expression of face. 

“Mr. De Brett wants me to bring him the 
keys of the small safe,” I said. I saw the 
man raise his brows in surpiise. 

“That is an unusual request,” he answered ; 
“but, of course, it must be as Mr. De Brett 
wishes As a rule, either Mr. Frome or I 
keep the keys, as Mr. De Brett never cares 
to Le troubled with them.” 
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“ Here is his letter,” I replied, handing it 
to the manager. He read it, retaining it in 
his hand. 

“Do you object to my keeping this, Mr. 
Head? The request is so unusual, that I 
should like to have this note as my authority.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“Very well, sir ; I shall have to detain you 
for a few moments, as we have not quite 
cleared the tills. The keys of all the other 
safes are kept in the small one. I will bring 
you the keys of the small safe in a moment 
or two.” 

The clerks bustled about, the work of the 
night was quickly accomplished, and shortly 
after five o’clock I was seated in De Brett’s 
luxurious brougham, with the keys of the 
small safe in my pocket. 

We went along very slowly, as the fog 
seemed to grow thicker each moment. 
Suddenly as the coachman piloted his way 
in the direction of Broad Street I began to 
feel a peculiar sensation. My head was 
giddy, an unusual weakness trembled through 
my nerves, and for the first time I noticed 
that the brougham was full of a faint, sweet 
odour. Doubtless the smell of the fog had 
prevented my observing this at first. The 
sensation of faintness grew worse, and I now 
made an effort to attract the coachman’s 
attention. This I altogether failed to do, 
and becoming seriously alarmed I tried to 
open the door, but it resisted all my efforts, 
as also did the windows, which were securely 
fixed. The horrible feeling that I was the 
victim of some dastardly plot came over me 
with force. 1 shouted and struggled to 
attract attention, and finally tried to break the 
windows. All in vain—the sense of giddi- 
ness grew worse, everything seemed to whirl 
before my mental vision—the bank, De Brett, 
the keys of the safe which I had in my 
pocket, the thought of Geraldine and her 
danger, were mixed up in a_ hideous 
phantasmagoria. The next moment I had 
lost consciousness. 

When I came to myself I found that I 
was lying on a piece of waste ground in the 
neighbourhood of Putney. For one or two 
moments I could not in the least recall what 
had happened. Then my memory came 
back with a quick flash. 

“The Duke of Friedeck! The bank! 
Geraldine !” I said to myself. I sprang to 
my feet and began a hasty examination of 
my pockets. Yes, my worst conjectures 
were confirmed, for the keys of the small safe 
were gone ! 

My watch and money were intact; the 
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keys alone were stolen. I stood still for a 
moment considering ; then the need of im- 
mediate action came over me, and I made 
my way at once to the nearest railway station. 
I found to my relief that it was only a little 
past eleven o'clock. Beyond doubt, I had 
recovered consciousness much sooner than 
the villains who had planned this terrible plot 
intended. 

I took the next train to town, and on my 
way up resolved on my line of action. To 
warn De Brett was impracticable, for the 
simple reason that 
he was out of town 

to waste time 
visiting Dufrayer 
was also not to be 
thought of. With- 
out the least doubt, 
the bagk was in 
imminent danger, 
and I must not lose 
an unnecessary 
moment in getting 
to St. Mark’s Court. 

As I thought 
over matters I felt 
more and more 
certain that the 
eating-house facing 
the bank was a 
rendezvous for 
Madame’s agents. I 
hastily resolved, 


therefore, to dis- 
guise myself and 
go there. Once I 


had belonged to the 
infamous Brother- 
hood. I knew their 
password. By this 
means, if my sus- 
picions were true, I 
could doubtless 
gain admission—as 
for the rest, I must 
leave it to chance. 
‘As soon as I reached town I drove off at 
once to a theatrical agent, whose acquaint- 
ance I had already made. He remembered 
me, and I explained enough of the situation 
to induce him to render me assistance. Ina 


very short time I was metamorphozed. By 
a few judicious touches twenty years were 
added to my age, a wig of dark hair com- 
pletely covered my own, my complexion was 
dyed to a dark olive, and in a thick travelling 
cloak, with a high fur collar, I scarcely knew 
myself. 


My final act was to slip a loaded 
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revolver into my pocket, and then, feeling that 
I was prepared for the worst, I hurried forth, 

It was now between twelve and one in the 
morning, and the fog was denser than ever. 
Few men know London better than I do, 
but once or twice in that perilous journey I 
lost my way. At last, however, I found 
myself in St. Mark’s Court. I was now 
breathing with difficulty ; the fog was piercing 
my lungs and hurting my throat, my eyes 
watered. When I got into the court 
I heard the steady tramp of the police- 
man whose duty it 
was to guard the 
place at night. Tak- 
ing no, notice of 
him, I went across 
the court in the 
direction of the 
eating-house. The 
light within still 
burned, but dimly. 
There was a blurr 
visible, nothing 
more. This came 
through one of the 
windows, for the 
door was shut. I 
tapped at the door. 
A man came imme- 
diately and opened 
it. He asked me 
what my business 
was. I repeated: the 
password of the 
society. A change 
came over his face. 
My conjectures 
were verified — I 
was instantly ad- 
mitted. 

“ Are you expect- 
ing to see a friend 
here to-night?” said 
the man. “It is 
rather late, and we 
are just closing.” 

As he uttered the words, suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning, an old memory returned 
to me. I have said that when I first. saw the 
Duke at De Brett’s house, I was puzzled by 
an intangible likeness. Now I knew who the 
man really was. In the old days in Naples, 
an English boy of the name of Drake was 
often seen in Madame’s salons. Drake and 
the Duke of Friedeck were one and the 
same. 

“T have come here to see Mr. Drake,” I 
sid, stoutly. 
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My chance shot had 


The man nodded. 
found its billet. 

“Mr. Drake is upstairs,” he said. “Will 
you find your own way up, or shall I announce 
you?” 

“TI will find my own way,” I said. “ He is 
in the . J 

“Room to the front—third floor,” answered 
the man. 

He returned to the dining saloon, and I 
heard the swing-door close behind him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I ascended 
the stairs. The stairs and passage were 
in complete darkness. I went up, passed 
the first and second stories, and on to the 
third. As I approached the landing of 
the third story I saw an open door and 
a gleam of light in a small room which 
faced the court. The light was caused 
by a lamp which stood on a deal table, 
the wick of which was turned down very 
low. Except the lamp and table there was 
no other furniture in the room. I went in 
and looked around me. The Duke was 
not present. I was 
just considering 
what my next step 
should be, when | 
heard voices and 
several steps ascend 
ing the stairs. I 
saw an empty cup- 
board, the door of 
which stood ajar. 
I made for it, and 
closed the door 
softly behind me. 
As the men ap- 
proached, I slipped 
the revolver from 
my pocket and held 
it in my hand. It 
was probable that 
Friedeck had been 
told of my arrival. 
If so, he would 
search for me, and 
in all probability 
look in the cup 
board. Three or 
four men at least 
were coming up the 
stairs, and I knew 
that my life was 
scarcely worth a 
moment’s purchase. 
I had a wild feeling 
of regret that I had 
not summoned the 
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policeman in the court to my aid, and then the 
men entered the room. When they did so, 
I breathed a sigh of relief.. They talked to 
one another as if I did not exist. Evidently 
the waiter downstairs had thought that my 
knowledge of the password was all-sufficient, 
and had not troubled himself to mention my 
appearance on the scene. 

One of the men went up to the lamp, 
turned it on to a full blaze, and then placed 
it in the window. 

“This will be sufficient for our purpose,” 
he said, with a laugh, “ otherwise, with the 
fog as thick as it is now, the bolt might miss 
its mark.” 

“The thicker the fog the safer,” said 
another voice, which I recognised as that of 
the Duke. “I am quite ready, gentlemen, 
if you are.” 

“ All right,” said the man who had first 
spoken, “I will go across to Bell’s house 
and fix the rope from the bar outside the 
window: As the d0d of the pendulum you 
will swing true, Drake, no fear of that. You 
will swing straight to 
the balcony, as sure 
as mathematics. 
Have you anything 
else to ask ?” 

“No,” answered 
Friedeck, “I am 
ready. Get your part 
of the work through 
as quickly as you 
can ; you cannot fail 
to see this window 
with the bright 
light in it. I will 
have the lower sash 
open, and be ready 
to receive the bolt 
from the crossbow 
with the light string 
attached.” 

“ All right,” an- 
swered his con- 
federate ; “ when 
the bolt reaches 
you, pull in as hard 
as you can, for the 
rope will be fastened 
to the light string. 
The crossbar is 
here. You have 
only to attach it 
to the rope and 
swing across. 
Well, all right, I’m 
off.” 


ee ee 











The man whose mission it was to send the 
bolt into the open window now left the room, 
and I heard his footsteps going softly down- 
stairs. I opened the cupboard door about 
half an inch, and was able to watch the 
proceedings of the other three men who 
remained on the scene. The window was 
softly opened. They spoke in whispers. I 
could judge by their attitudes that 
all three were in the highest state 
of nervous excitement. 

Presently a low cry of satisfaction 
from Friedeck reached my ears, and 
I saw that something had entered 
the window. The next moment he 
and his confederates were pulling in 
a silken string, to which a _ thick 
scaffolding rope was attached. I 
then saw the Duke remove his coat. 
A wooden crossbar was securely 
fastened to the end of the stout 
rope, the rope was held outside the 
window by the two confederates, and 
the Duke got upon the window-sill, 
slipped his legs over the crossbar, 
and the next instant had disappeared 
into space. 

Where he had gone —- what he 
was doing, were mysteries yet to be 
solved. The men remained for a 
moment longer beside the window, 
then they softly closed the sash, and 
putting out the lamp, left the room. 
I heard their steps descending the 
stairs, the sounds died away into 
utter stillness. I listened intently, 
and then, softly leaving the cup- 
board, approached the window. In 
the intense darkness, caused by the 
fog, I could not see a yard in front 
of me. De Brett’s bank was in 
danger—the Duke of Friedeck and 
his accomplices were burglars ; but 
what the crossbow, the rope, the 
bolt, the crossbar of wood, and the 
sudden disappearance of the Duke 
himself through the open window 
portended I could not fathom. My duty, 
however, was clear. I must immediately 
give the alarm to the policeman in the court, 
whose tramp I even now heard coming up to 
me through the fog. 

I waited for a few moments longer, and 
then determined to make my exit. I ran 
downstairs, treading as softly as 1 could. I 
had just reached the little hall and put my 
hand on the latch of the door, when I was 
accosted. 

‘“ Who is there ?” said a voice. 
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I replied, glibly, that I was going in search 
of Drake. 

“You cannot see him, he is engaged,” 
said the same voice, and now aman came 
forward. He held a dark lantern in his hand 
and suddenly threw its bull’s-eye full on my 
face. Perhaps he saw through my disguise ; 
anyhow, he must have observed that my face 


“We THREW ITS BULL'S-EVE FULL ON MY FACE.” 


was unfamiliar to him. The expression on 
his own changed to one of alarm. He 
suddenly made a low and peculiar whistle, 
and two or three other men entered the hall. 
The first man said something, the words 
of which I could not catch, and all four 
made a rush for me. But the door was 
on the latch. I burst it open, and escaped 
into the court. The thick fog favoured 
me, and I hoped that I had escaped 
the gang, when a heavy blow on the back 
of my head rendered me, for the second 
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time within that ominous twenty-four hours, 
unconscious. 

When I awoke I found myself in the ward 
of a London hospital, and the kind face of a 
house-surgeon was bending over me. 

“Ah! you'll do,” I heard him say ; “you 
are coming to nicely. You had a nasty blow 
on your head, though. Don’t talk just at 
present; you'll be all right in a couple of 
hours.” 

I lay still, feeling bewildered. Figures 
were moving about the room, and the day- 
light was streaming in at the windows. I 
saw a nurse come up and look at me. She 
bent down. 

“ You feel better? You are not suffering ?” 
she said. 

“Tam not,” I replied ; “but how did I 
get here? What has happened ?” 

“ A policeman heard you cry and picked 
you up unconscious in a place called St. 
Mark’s Court. Someone gave you a bad 
blow on your head—it is a wonder your skull 
was not cracked, but you are better. Have 
you a message to give to anyone?” 

“T must get up immediately,” I said; “I 
have not a moment to lose. Something 
dreadful has happened, and I must see to it. 
I must leave the hospital at once.” 

“Not without the surgeon’s permission,” 
said the nurse. “Have you any friend you 
would like to be sent to you?” 

I mentioned Dufrayer’s name. The nurse 
said she would dispatch a messenger im- 
mediately to his house and ask him to come 
to me. 

I waited with what patience I could. The 
severe blow had fortunately only stunned me. 
I was not seriously hurt, and all the events 
of the preceding night, previous to the 
blow, presented themselves clearly before 
my memory. 

In a little over an hour Dufrayer arrived. 
His eyes were blazing with excitement. He 
came up to me full of consternation. 

“ What has happened, Head ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I am all right ; don’t bother about 
me,” I said. ‘“ But listen, Dufrayer, I must 
go to St. Mark’s Court immediately—there is 
mischief.” 

“St. Mark’s Court! Are you mad ? 
Have you heard anything ?” 

“ Heard what?” I asked. 

“They have done it, that’s all,” cried 
Dufrayer. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, there’s the very deuce to pay in the 
City this morning. De Brett’s bank was 
broken into last night, the night watchman 
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seriously injured, and securities and cash to 
the tune of ome hundred thousand pounds 
taken from the strong-room, and the man has 
got clean away. Your messenger from here 
followed me to the bank. Tyler is there and 
De Brett. The daring and ingenuity of the 
robbery are unparalleled.” 

“IT can throw light on this matter,” I said. 
“Get the surgeon to give me leave to go, 
Dufrayer. There is not a moment to lose if 
we are to catch the scoundrel. I must 
accompany you to the bank.” 

“Well, you seem all right, old chap, and 
if you have anything to say r 

““T have,” I cried, impatiently. “See the 
surgeon. I must get off immediately.” 

Dufrayer did what I requested him. The 
surgeon shook his head over what he called 
my imprudence, but said he could not detain 
me against my will. Dufrayer and I stepped 
into a hansom, and on my way to the bank 
I repeated my strange adventures of the 
previous night. 

“Did ever anyone hear of another man 
doing such a foolhardy thing?” cried 
Dufrayer. “What possessed you to enter 
that house alone beats my comprehension.” 

“Never mind that now,” I replied. 
* Remember, I knew the Brotherhood ; my 
one chance consisted in going alone. Thank 
goodness, the fog has risen.” 

A light breeze was blowing over the City, 
and as we entered St. Mark’s Court a ray of 
sunshine cast a watery gleam over the old, 
smoke-begrimed buildings. We entered the 
bank and found De Brett, his manager, two 
police inspectors, and Tyler’s agent awaiting 
us. 

De Brett exclaimed, when he caught sight 
of me :— 

“ Ah, Head, here’s a pretty business! I’m 
a ruined man. The bank cannot stand a 
blow of this kind.” 

“ Courage,” I replied ; “we may be able 
to put things right yet. I have a story to 
tell. Mr. Derbyshire, you have doubtless 
kept the note which Mr. De Brett wrote to 
me last night?” 

“The note I wrote to you!” cried 
De Brett. ‘“ What do you mean, Head?” 

“Will you produce the note?” I said to 
the manager. 

The man brought it and put it into his 
chiefs hand. De Brett read it with increas- 
ing amazement. 

“But I never put pen to paper on such 
a fool’s errand,” he cried. “Why, I never 
take the keys of the small safe. Derbyshire 
and Frome have charge of them. Head, 
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this note is a forgery. What in the name of 
Heaven does it mean?” 

“Tt meant for me a brougham which was 
a death-trap,” I replied; “and it also meant 
the most dastardly scheme to rob you, and 
perhaps murder me, which has ever been 
conceived. But listen, let me tell my story.” 

I did so, amidst the breathless silence 
of the spectators. 

“And now,” I continued, “the best thing 
we can do, gentlemen, is to go across to 
the house from which the bolt was shot. 


It is possible that we may see something 
in that upper room which will explain the 
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the question. ‘The annihilation of gravity is 
a new departure in the burglar’s art.’ 

We had now reached the building which 
faced the court, and which was between the 
bank and the eating-house. It was com- 
posed entirely of offices—-we went up at 
once to the top floor. The door of the 
room which faced the court was locked. 
The inspector took a step back, and, flinging 
his shoulders against it, it flew open. The 
room was bare and unoccupied, but, as we 
entered, Inspector Brown uttered a cry. 

“ Here is confirmation of your story, Mr. 
Head.” As he spoke he lifted up a coil of 


“HERE IS CONFIRMATION OF YOUR STORY.” 


manner in which the burglar entered the 
bank.” 

‘I am at your service, Mr. Head,” said 
Inspector Brown, in a cheerful tone; “a 
mystery of this sort is quite- to my mind. 
All the same, sir,” he continued, as he and I 
took the lead of the little procession which 
crossed St. Mark’s Court, “I cannot imagine 
how any man got into that window of 
the bank on the second floor without 
wings. There is a constable on patrol in 


the court all night, so ladders are out of 


strong rope which lay in a corner of the 
room. Attached to it was a crossbar of 
wood. A strong iron bar with a hook at 
one end and a crossbow also lay in the 
neighbourhood of the rope. 

“The thing is as clear as daylight,” I ex- 
claimed. “I could not put two and two 
together last night, for the fog fairly bewildered 
me, but now I see the whole scheme. Let 
me explain. ‘This! rope was sent by means of 
the crossbow across to the window in the 
eating-house. ‘To the bolt of the crossbow 
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was attached a silken cord, to which again the 
rope was fastened. The man who swung 
himself out of the window by the rope last 
night acted as the bob of the pendulum, and 
so reached the window of the bank. Swing 
ing through the eating-house window and 
rising to the balcony outside the bank window, 
he then doubtless seized the handle of the 
outside frame and, 
settling on the balcony, 
cut out the glass with 
a diamond.” 

“We will go at once 
and see the room in 
the eating-house,” said 
the inspector. 

We did so, and 
found to our amaze- 
ment that the door of 
the eating-house was 
locked and the place 
empty. After some 
slight difficulty we got 
the door burst open 
and went upstairs. 
Here we found the 
final confirmation of 
my words —the string 
which had been at- 
tached to the rope 
and cut from it 
before the Duke made his aerial flight. 

“ But who did it?” cried De Brett. “We 
must secure the scoundrel without a moment’s 
delay, for amongst other things he has stolen 
the Duke of Friedeck’s priceless securities, 
the diamonds. By the way,” continued the 
banker, “ where is the Duke? I sent: him a 
telegram, and expected him here before now.” 

An ominous silence fell upon everyone. 
De Brett’s face grew white ; he looked at me. 

“ For God’s sake, speak,” he cried. “ Have 
you anything else to confide ?” 

“You must be prepared for bad news, De 
Brett,” I said. I went up and laid my hand 
on my old friend’s shoulder. “Thank God, I 
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was in time. Your little girl is saved from the 
most awful fate which could overtake any 
woman. The man who committed the burglary 
was known to you as the Duke of Friedeck.” 

De Brett stepped back ; his face changed 
from white to purple. 

“Then that accounts for the telegrams,” 
he said. “I received two yesterday, one 
from you telling me to 
expect you by a late 
train at Forest Manor 
—the other from that 
scoundrel. In it he 
said that he was un- 
expectedly detained in 
town. Doubtless both 
telegrams were sent by 
the same man.” 

“Without doubt,” I 
replied. “The whole 
thing was carefully 
planned, and not a 
stone left unturned to 
secure the success of 
this most dastardly 
scheme. But, De Brett, 
I have one thing more 
to say. There is no 
Duke of Friedeck: it 
was an assumed name. 
I am prepared to 
swear to the man’s real identity when the 
police have secured him.” 

The remainder of this story can be told in 
a few words. The ruffian who had posed as 
the Duke of Friedeck was captured a few 
days later, but the greater part of the securities 
and money which he had stolen were never 
recovered. Doubtless Mme. Koluchy had 
them in her possession. The man passed 
through his trial and received his sentence, 
but that has nothing to do with the story. 

By the energetic aid of his many friends 
De Brett escaped ruin, and his bank still 
exists and prospers. He is a sadder and a 
wiser man. 





Glimpses of Nature. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


IX.—A FROZEN WORLD. 


pond in the valley is a 
world by itself. So far as its 
inhabitants are concerned, in- 
deed, it is the whole of the 
world. For a pond without 
an outlet is like an oceanic 

island; it is a system, a microcosm, a tiny 
society apart, shut off by impassable barriers 
from all else around it. As the sea severs 
Fiji or St. Helena from the great land-surface 
of the continents, so, and just as truly, the 
fields about this pond sever it from all other 
inhabited waters. The snails and roach and 
beetles that dwell in it know of no other 
world ; to them, the pond is all; the shore 
that bounds it is the world’s end ; their own 
little patch of stagnant water is the universe. 
A pond which empties itself into a river by 
means of a stream or brook is not quite so 
isolated. It has points of contact with the 
outer earth: it resembles rather a peninsula 
than an island : it is the analogue of Spain or 
Greece, not of Hawaii or Madeira. And you 
will see how important this distinction is if 
you remember that trout and stickleback and 
stone-loach and fresh-water mussels canascend 


the river into the brook, and pass by the 
brook into the pond, which has thus a direct 


line of communication with all waters else- 
where, including even the great oceans. But 
the pond without an outlet cannot thus be 
peopled. Whatever inhabitants it possesses 
have come to it much more by pure chance. 
They are not able to walk overland from one 
pond to another ; they must be brought there 
somehow, by insignificant accidents. Re- 
garded in this light, the original peopling of 
every pond in England is a problem in itself 

a problem analogous in its own petty way 
to the problem of the peopling of oceanic 
islands. 

That great and accomplished and ingenious 
naturalist, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, working 
in part upon lines long since laid down by 
Darwin, has shown us in detail how oceanic 
islands have in each case come to be peopled. 
He has shown us how they never contain any 
large indigenous land animals belonging to 
the great group of mammals—any deer or 
elephants or pigs or horses ; because mam- 
mals, being born alive, cannot, of. course, be 
transported in the egg, and because the adult 
beasts could seldom be carried across great 
stretches of ocean by accident without perish- 
ing on the way of cold, hunger, or drowning. 

Vol xv.—33. 


One can hardly imagine an antelope or a 
buffalo conveyed safely over sea by natural 
causes from Africa to the Cape Verdes, or 
from America to the Bermudas. As a matter 
of fact, therefore, the natural population of 
oceanic islands (for I need hardly say I set 
aside mere human agencies) consists almost 
entirely of birds blown across from the 
nearest continent, and their descendants ; of 
reptiles, whose small eggs can be transported 
in logs of wood or broken trees by ocean 
currents; of snails and insects, whose still 
tinier spawn can be conveyed for long 
distances by a thousand chances; and of 
such trees, herbs, or ferns as have very light 
seeds or spores, easily whirled by storms 
(like thistledown), or else nuts or hard fruits 
which may be wafted by sea-streams without 
damage to the embryo. For the most part, 
also, the plants and animals of oceanic islands 
resemble more or less closely (with locally 
induced differences) those of the nearest 
continent, or those of the land from which 
the prevailing winds blow towards them, or 
those of the country whence currents run 
most direct to the particular island. They 
are waifs and strays, stranded there by 
accident, and often giving rise in process of 
time to special local varieties or species. 

Now, it is much the same with isolated 
ponds. ‘They acquire their first inhabitants 
by a series of small accidents. Perhaps 
some waiter-bird from a neighbouring lake or 
river alights on the sticky mud of the bank, 
and brings casually on his webbed feet a few 
clinging eggs of dace or chub, a few frag- 
ments of the spawn of pond-snails or water- 
beetles. Paddling about on the brink, he 
rubs these off by mere chance on the mud, 
where they hatch in time into the first 
colonists of the new water-world. Perhaps, 
again, a heron drops a half-eaten fish into the 
water—a fish which is dead itself, but has 
adhering to its scales or gills a few small 
fresh-water crustaceans and mollusks. Perhaps 
a flood brings a minnow or two and a weed 
or two from a neighbouring stream ; perhaps 
a wandering frog trails a seed on his feet 
from one pool to another. By a series of 
such accidents, each trivial in itself, an 
isolated pond acquires its inhabitants ; and 
you will therefore often find two ponds close 
beside one another (but not connected by a 
stream), the plants and animals of which are 
nevertheless quite different. 
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Now, the pond in summer is one thing ; 
the pond in winter is quite another. For 
just reflect what winter means to this little 
isolated, self-contained community! The 
surface freezes over, and life in the mimic 
lake is all but suspended. Not an animal in 
it can rise to the top to breathe; not a 
particle of fresh oxygen can penetrate to the 
bottom. Under such circumstances, when 
you come to think of it, you might almost 
suppose life in the pond must cease alto- 
gether. But nature knows better. With her 
infinite cleverness, her infinite variety of 
resource, of adaptation to circumstances, she 
has invented a_ series of extraordinary 
devices for allowing all the plants and 
animals of a pond to retire in late autumn 
to its unfrozen depths, and there live a 
dormant existence till summer comes again. 
Taking them in the mass, we may say 
that the population sink down to the bottom 
in November or December, and surge up 
again in spring, though in most varied 
fashions. 

Consider, once more, the curious set of 
circumstances which renders this singular 
plan feasible. Water freezes at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit. For the most part, under 
normal conditions, the water at the top 


of the pond is the warmest, and that at the 
bottom coldest; for the hot water, being 
expanded and lighter, rises to the surface, 
while the cold water, being contracted and 


heavier, sinks to the depths. If this relation 
remained unchanged throughout, when winter 
came, the coldest water would gradually con- 
geal at the bottom of the pool: 
and so in time the whole pond 
would freeze solid. In that case, 
life in it would obviously be as 
impossible as in the ice of the 
frozen pole or in the glaciers of the 
Alps. But by a singular variation, 
just before water freezes, it begins 
to expand again, so that ice is 
lighter than water. Thus the ice 
as it forms rises to the surface, 
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for example, nor the interior of glaciers or 
frozen oceans, nor, for the matter of that, the 
rocks of the earth’s mass ; nor does she try to 
fit living beings for such impossible situations. 
All we are really entitled to say is this—that 
the conditions for life do occur in ponds, 
owing to this habit of water, and that there- 
fore special plants and animals have been 
adapted by nature to fulfil them. 

The devices by which such plants and 
animals get over the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, however, are sufficiently remarkable to 
satisfy the most exacting. Recollect that for 
some weeks together the entire pond may be 
frozen over, and that during that dreary time 
all animal or vegetable life at its surface must 
be inevitably destroyed. For hardly a plant 
or an animal can survive the actual freezing 
of its tissues. Nevertheless, as soon as 
winter sets in, the creatures which inhabit the 
pond feel the cold coming, and begin to 
govern themselves accordingly. A few, which 
are amphibious, migrate, it is true, to more 
comfortable quarters. Among these are 
the smaller newts or efts, which crawl 
ashore, and take refuge from the frost in 
crannies of rocks or walls, or in cool damp 
cellars. Most of the inhabitants of the pool, 
however, remain, and retire for warmth and 
safety to the depths. Even the amphibious 
frogs themselves, which have hopped ashore 
on their stout legs in spring, when they first 
emerged from their tadpole condition, now 
return for security to their native pond, bury 
themselves comfortably in the mud in the 
depths, and sleep in social clusters through 











and leaves at the bottom a layer 











of slightly warmer water, some four 
or five degrees above freezing point. 
It is usual to point this fact out as 
a beautiful instance of special pro- 
vision on the part of nature for the 
plants and animals which live in 
the ponds ; but to do so, I think, 
is to go just a step beyond our 
evidence. Nature does not fit all 
places alike for the development 
of life ; she does not fit the desert, 


I.—THE GREAT POND-SNAIL IN SUMMER, 
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the frozen season. They are not long enough 
and lithe enough to creep into crannies above 
ground like the newts; and with their soft 
smooth skins and unprotected bodies they 
would almost inevitably be frozen to death if 
they remained in the open. On the bottom 
of the pond, however, they huddle close and 
keep one another warm, so that portions of 
the mud in the centre of the pool consist 
almost of a living mass of frogs and other 
drowsy animals. 

Some of the larger pond-dwellers thus hiber- 
nate in their own persons ; others, which 
are annuals, so to speak, die off themselves 
at the approach of winter, and leave only 
their eggs to vouch for them and to continue. 
the race on the return of summer. A 
few beetles and other insects split the differ- 
ence by _ hiber- 
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with most aquatic air-breathers, it can go a 
long time without a new store of oxygen, like 
a man when he dives or a duck or swan 
when it feeds on the bottom—of course to a 
much greater degree, because the snail is 
cold-blooded ; that is to say, in other words, 
needs much less aération. On a still evening 
in summer you will often find the surface of 
the pond covered by dozens of these pretty 
shells, each with its slimy animal protruded, 
and each drinking in air at the top by its 
open-mouthed lung-sac. 

In winter, however, as you see in No. 2, 
our pond-snail retires to the mud at the 
bottom, and there quietly sleeps away the 
cold season. Being a cold-blooded gentle- 
man, he hibernates easily, and his snug nest 
in the ooze, where he buries himself two or 

three inches 





nating in the 
pupa or chrysalis 
condition, when 
they would have 
to sleep in any 
case, and emer- 
ging as full- 
fledged winged 
forms at the end 
of the winter. 
But on the 
whole the com- 
monest way is 
for the plant or 
animal itself in 
its adult shape 
to lurk in the 
warm mud of 
the bottom 
during the cold 
season. 

In No. 1 we have an excellent illustration 
of this most frequent type, in the person of 
the beautiful pointed pond-snail, a common 
English fresh-water mollusk, with a shell so 
daintily pretty that if it did not abound in all 
stagnant waters in our own island we would 
prize it for its delicate transparent amber hue 
and its graceful tapering form, resembling 
that of the loveliest exotics. This pond- 
snail, though it lives in the water, is 
an air-breather, and therefore it hangs 
habitually on the surface of the pool, 
opening its lung-sac every now and then 
to take in a fresh gulp of air, and looking 
oddly upside-down as it floats, shell down- 
ward, in its normal position. It browses at 
times on the submerged weeds in the pond ; 
but it has to come to the surface at frequent 
intervals to breathe; though, in common 


2.—THE GREAT POND-SNAIL IN WINTER. 





deep, leaves him 
relatively little 
exposed to the 
attacks of ene- 
mies. Indeed, 
since the whole 
pond is then 
sleeping and 
hibernating _ to- 
gether, there is 
small risk of 
assault till spring 
comes round 
again. 

Now, it may 
sound odd at 
first hearing 
when I tell you 
that what the 
animals thus do, 
the plants do 
also. “What?” you will say. “A plant 
move bodily from the surface of the water 
and bury itself in the mud! It seems 
almost incredible.” But the accompanying 
illustrations of one such plant, the curled 
pond-weed, will show you that the aquatic 
weeds take just as good care of themselves 
against winter cold as the aquatic animals. 

In No. 3 you see a shoot of curled pond- 
weed preparing to receive cold attacks at the 
approach of autumn. You may perhaps have 
noticed for yourself that almost all plants of 
stagnant waters tend to be freshest and most 
vigorousat the growing end—the upper portion ; 
while the lower and older part is usually more 
or less eaten away by browsing water-beasties, 
or incrusted by parasites, or draggled and 
torn, or waterlogged and mud-smeared. The 
really vital part of the plant at each moment 
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next act in this curious and inter- 








THE CURLED POND-WEED PRODUCING ITS WINTER SHOOTS. 


is as a rule the top or growing-shoot. Now, 
if the curled pond-weed were to let itself get 
overtaken bodily by winter, and its top 
branches or vigorous shoots frozen in the crust 
of ice which must soon coat the pond, it 
would be all up with it. To guard against this 
calamity, therefore, the plant has hit upon a 
dodge as clever in its way as that of. our old 
friend the soldanella which laid by fuel to 
melt the glacier ice in the Alpine springtide. 
Prevention, says the curled pond-weed, is 
better than cure. So, in No. 3, you catch it in 
the very act of getting ready certain special- 
ized detachable shoots, which are its live- 
liest parts, and 


esting vegetable drama. Most people 
regard plants as mere rooted things, 
with no will of their own, and no 
power of movement. In reality, 
plants, though usually more or less 
attached to the soil, have almost 
as many tricks and manners of 
their own as the vast mass of 
animals ; they provide in the most 
ingenious and varied ways for the 
most diverse emergencies. The 
winter shoots of the curled pond- 
weed, for example, carrying with 
them the hopes of the race for a 
future season, are deliberately ar- 
ranged beforehand with a line of 
least resistance, a point of sever- 
ance on the stem, at which in 
the fulness of time they peaceably 
detach themselves. You can note 
in the illustration how they have 
glided off gently from the parent 
stalk, and are now sinking by their own 
gravity to the warmer water of the bottom, 
which practically never freezes in winter. And 
the reason why they sink is that, being full of 
rich living greenstuff, they are heavier than 
the water, and heavier than the stem which 
previously floated them. This stem has 
many air cavities to keep it fairly erect and 
waving in the water: but the winter shoots 
have none, so that as soon as they detach 
themselves, they sink of their own mere 
weight to the bottom. You may notice that 
the leaves of deciduous trees in autumn have 
similar lines, ordained beforehand, along 

which they break 





in which all the 
most active pro- 
toplasm and 
chlorophyll (or 
living greenstuff 
of the plant) are 
collected and 
laid by, much as 
food is laid by 
in the bulb of a 
hyacinth or in 
the tuber of a 
dahlia. These 
shoots are, as it 
were, leafy bulbs, 
meant to carry 
the life of the 
plant across the 
gulf of winter. 
In No. 4 we 
come upon the 


——— 
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4-—THE SHOOTS DETACHING THEMSELVES AND SINKING, BEFORE THE 
POND FREEZES. 


off clean, so as 
not to tear or 
injure the per- 
manent tissues ; 
this is particu- 
larly noticeable 
in the foliage of 
the horse-chest- 
nut, and also (in 
spring) in the 
common §aralia, 
so often grown 
as a drawing- 
room decoration. 

No. 5 con- 
tinues the same 
series, and shows 
us how the win- 
ter shoots, now 
sunk to the 
bottom, bore a 
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5.—-THE SHOOTS ROOTING AT THE BOTTOM WHILE THE POND IS FROZEN, 


hole and root themselves in the soft mud 
by their sharp, awl-like ends; after which 
they prepare to undergo their sleepy hiber- 
nation. They are now essentially detached 
buds or cuttings, analogous to those 
which the gardener artificially lops off and 
“strikes” in our gardens. Only, the gar- 


dener’s cuttings have been rudely sliced off 


with a knife, after the crude human fashion, 
while those of the pond-weed have been 
neatly released without injury to the tissues, 
the separation being performed by an act of 
growth, with all the beautiful perfection that 
marks nature’s handicraft. 

In the soft slimy mud, the shoots of the 
curled pond-weed lie by during 
the frozen period, hearing the noise 
of the gliding skates above them, 
and suffering slightly at times from 
the chill of the water, but actually 
protected by the great-coat of ice 
from the severest effects of the 
hard weather. By-and-by, when 
spring comes again, however, the 
shoots begin to bud out, as you 
see in No. 6, and once more to 
produce the original type of pond- 
weed. The weed then continues 
to form leaves and stems, and 
finally to flower, which it does with 
a head or spike of queer little 
green blossoms, raised unobtrusively 
above the surface of the water. 
They are not pretty, because they 
do not depend upon animals for 
the transference of their pollen. I 
could tell you some curious things 
about these flowers, too, which find 
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themselves far from insects, and 
destitute of attractive petals; so 
they have taken in despair to a 
quaint method of fertilization by 
bombardment, so to speak —the 
stamens opening in calm weather, 
and dropping their pollen out on 
the saucer-like petals, whence the 
first high wind carries it off with a 
burst to. the stigma or sensitive 
surface of the sister flowers. But 
that, though enticing, is another 
story, alien to the philosophy of the 
pond in winter. I will only add 
here that the pond-weed does not 
set its seeds very well, and that 
chances of dispersal are somewhat 
infrequent, so that irregular multi- 
plication by these winter shoots has 
largely taken the place with it of 
normal multiplication by means of 
seedlings. At the same time, we must re- 
member that no prudent plant can venture 
to depend for ever upon such apparent pro- 
pagation by mere subdivision, which is not 
really (in any true sense) propagation at 
all, but is merely increased area of growth 
for the original parent, split up into many 
divergent personalities ; so that the curled 
pond-weed takes infinite pains all the same to 
flower when it can, and to discharge its pollen 
and disperse its seeds as often as practicable. 
Only by seedlings, indeed (that is to say by 
fresh blood—truly new individuals), can the 
vigour of any stock be permanently secured. 

Sometimes, again, the entire plant retires 





6.—THE SHOOTS IN SPRING BEGINNING TO SPROUT AGAIN. 
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to the depths in winter, like the pond-snail. 
This is the case with that pretty floating 
aquatic lily, the water-soldier, whose lovely 
flowers make it a frequent favourite on 
ornamental waters. In summer it floats ; but 
when winter comes it sinks to the bottom, 
and there rests on the mud till spring returns 
again. 

In No. 7 you see how another familiar and 
fascinating denizen of the pond, the little 
whirligig beetle, provides his winter quarters. 
The whirligig is one of the daintiest and most 
amusing of the inhabitants of our ponds. He 
is a small round beetle, in shape like a grain 
of corn ; but as he is intended to sport and 
circle on the surface of the water in the bread 
sunshine, he is clad in glistening mail of 
iridescent tints, 
gorgeous with 
bronze and gold, 
to charm the 
eyes of his fas- 
tidious partner. 
You seldom see 
whirligigs alone ; 
they generally 
dart about in 
companies on 
the surface of 
some calm little 
haven in the 
pond, a dozen 
at a time, pi- 
rouetting in and 
out with most 
marvellous gyra- 
tions, yet never 
colliding or in- 
terfering with 
one another. I 
have often 
watched them for many minutes together, 
wondering whether they would not at last 
get in one another’s way; but no, at each 
apparent meeting, they glide off in graceful 
curves, and never touch or graze. They 
go on through figures more complicated 
than the lancers or Sir Roger de Coverley, 
now advancing, now retreating, always in 
lines of sinuous beauty, without angularity 
or strain, and apparently without premedi- 
tation; yet never for a second do they 
interfere with a neighbour's mazy dance, 
often as they cross and recross each other’s 
merry orbits. Dear little playful things they 
seem, as if they enjoyed existence like young 
lambs or children. Sociable, alert, for ever 
gambolling, they treat life as a saraband, 
but with a wonderfully keen eye for approach- 
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ing danger. They look at times as if you 
could catch them without trouble ; yet put 
down your hand, and off they dart at once to 
the bottom, or elude you by a quick and 
vigilant side movement, always on the curve, 
like a good skater or a bicyclist. 

This rapid skimming in curves or circles 
on the surface of the water is produced in a 
most interesting way by the co-operation of 
the various pairs of legs, which I can best 
explain by the analogy of the bicycle. The 
two shorter and active hind legs produce the 
quick forward dart, just as the main motion of 
the cycle is given it by the back wheel ; the 
longer front legs act like the front wheel of 
the cycle in altering the direction; one of 
them is jerked out to right or left, rudderwise, 
and gives the 
desired amount 
of curve to the 
resulting motion 
according to the 
will and necessi- 
ties of the insect. 
The steering of a 
Canadian canoe 
comes very near 
it. Anybody who 
has sculled or 
rowed, indeed, 
knows well the 
extraordinary 
ease with which 
a boat can be 
shored off in- 
stantaneously 
from another, or 
the marvellous 
way in which 
gliding curves 
can be produced 
on the almost unresisting surface of the 
water. The whirligig beetle has a perfect 
steering apparatus in his long and extensible 
fore-legs, and by their means he performs 
unceasingly his play of merry and intricate 
evolutions. 

When whirligigs are alarmed, however, 
they dive below the surface as one of a 
pair is doing in No. 7, and carry down with 
them a large bubble of air, for breathing 
purposes, entangled in the joints of their 
complicated legs and the under parts of their 
bodies. On this quaint sublacustrine balloon 
they subsist for breathing till the danger is 
past and they can come to the top again. 

Early in April, when the weather is fine, 
you begin to see the whirligig beetles dancing 
in and out in companies, like so many water- 
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the still, glassy sheet of his native 
waters. 

The two larger British water- 
beetles, which are such favourite 
objects in the aquariums of: young 
naturalists, do not lead quite so 
exclusively aquatic a life; they 
pass their youth as larve in the 








8.—WHIRLIGIG BEETLES IN WINTER, SLEEPING, 


fairies, on the still top of the pond. They 
prefer calm water ; when the wind drives little 
ripples to the eastern end of the pool, you will 
find them practising their aquatic gymnastics 
under lee of the shore on the western side ; 
when an east wind ruffles the western border, 
you will find them gyrating and interlacing, 
coquetting and pirouetting, by the calmer 
eastern shallows. As they move in 
their whirls, they form little transient 
circles on the water’s top, which 
spread concentrically ; and _ the 
mutual interference of these widen- 
ing waves is almost as interesting 
at times as the astonishing velocity 
and certainty of movement in the 
beetles themselves. So, all summer 
long, they continue their wild career, 
seeming to earn their livelihood 
easily by amusing themselves. But 
as soon as winter approaches, a 
change comes o’er the spirit of 
their dream. ‘They retire to the 
depths, as you may observe in No. 8, 
and bury themselves in the mud 
while the pond is frozen over. 
During this period they indulge in 
a good long nap of some five or 
six months, and, awaking refreshed 
in April, come to the surface once 
more, where they begin their gyra- 
tory antics all over again, da capo. 
It is a merry life ; and though the 
whirligig can fly, which he does 
occasionally, ‘tis no wonder he 
prefers his skimming existence on 


pond, and they return to it in their 
full winged or beetle stage, being 
most expert divers; but they both 
retire to dry land to undergo their 
metamorphosis into a chrysalis, and 
they spend their time in the pupa- 
case in a hollow in the ground. 
Something similar occurs with many 
other aquatic animals, which are 
thus conjectured to be the descen- 
dants of terrestrial ancestors, whom 
the struggle for life has forced to 
embrace the easier opening afforded 
by the waters. 

In this respect, that rather rare 
and beautiful little English water-plant, the 
frogbit, shown in No. 9, has a life-history 
not unlike the career of the water-beetles. 
It is a quaint and pretty herb, which 
never roots itself in the mud, like the curled 
pond-weed, but floats freely about on the 
surface, allowing its long roots to hang down 
like streamers into the water beneath it. 
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The short stem or stock is submerged ; the 
leaves expand themselves freely and loll 
on the surface. Like most other floating 
water-leaves which thus support themselves 
on the top of the water, they are almost 
circular in form—a type familiar to all 
of us in the white and yellow water-lily, 
and also in the beautiful little fringed 
limnanthemum which stars the calmer 
reaches on the upper Thames. The reason 
why floating leaves assume this circular 
shape is easy to perceive; they need no 
stout stalk to support them, like aerial 
foliage, the water serving to float them 
on its surface; and as they find the 
whole surround- 
ing space free 
from competi- 
tion, with no 
other plants to 
interfere with 
them, as in the 
crowded mea- 
dows and hedge- 
rows of the land, 
they spread 
freely in the sun- 
shine on every 


side, drinking in 


from the air the 
carbanic acid 
which is the 
chief food of 
plants, and 
building it up 
into their own 
tissues under the 
influence of so 
abundant a sup- 
ply of solar 
energy. In short, 
the round shape 
is that which 
foliage naturally 
assumes when 
there is no competition, no architectural or 
engineering difficulty, plenty of food, and 
plenty of sunshine. 

The frogbit as a whole, then, is not sub 
merged like the curled pond-weed ; it floats 
unmoored on the surface. It is not rooted, 
but free. Yet when it comes to flowering, it 
has to quit the water, just like the great water- 
beetles, and emerge upon the open air above, 
sO as to expose its flowers to the fertilizing 
insects. These flowers are extremely delicate 
and beautiful, with three papery white petals, 
and a yellow centre; they make the plant 
a real ornament to all the ponds where 
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it fixes its residence. The males and 
females grow on separate plants, and aquatic 
flies act as their ambassadors. Such is the 
summer life of the frogbit, while fair weather 
lasts; but, like all other pond denizens, it 
has to reckon in the end with the frozen 
season. 

It does so in a way slightly different from, 
though analogous to, that of the curled 
pond-weed. No. 10 shows you the frogbit 
after the flowering season is over, when it 
begins to anticipate the approach of winter. 
It then sends out slender runners, like 
those of the strawberry vine, on the end 
of each of which is formed a winter bud, 
which answers 
to the winter 
shoots of the 
curled pond- 
weed. By-and-by, 
the pond will 
freeze, and the 
floating leaves of 
the frogbit will 
be frozen and 
killed with it. 
But the prudent 
plant provides 
for its own sur- 
vival in the per- 
son of its off- 
shoots, which 
are not its young, 
but integral parts 
of its own indi- 
viduality. It fills 
them with starch 
and other rich 
foodstuffs for 
growth next 
season. About 
the time when 
the pond grows 
cool, the buds 
detach them- 
selves, like the winter shoots of the pond- 
weed, and slowly descend by their own 
weight to the bottom. But they do not 
root themselves there, as the pond-weed 
shoots did ; they merely lie by, like the 
whirligig beetles, as you can see one of them 
preparing to do in the left-hand corner of 
No. 10. All the living material is drained 
from the leaves into these winter bulbs. ‘The 
pond freezes over, and the remnant of the 
floating leaves decay; but the buds lurk 
quietly in the warm mud of the bottom, 
protected by a covering of close-fitting scale- 
leaves. 
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In No. 11 we learn the end of this quaint 
little domestic drama. Spring has come, and 
the pond has thawed again. . The winter 
buds of the frogbit now undergo certain 
spongy internal changes, due to warmth 
and growth, which make them lighter — 
lessen their specific gravity. Ajr-cells are 
developed in them. So they begin to rise again 
like bubbles to the surface. You can see in 
the illustration one bud still entangled in the 
slime on the 
bottom ; another 
just starting to 
emerge ; a third 
rising ; and a 
fourth and fifth 
on the surface 
of the pool. Two 
more have al- 
ready risen ; one 
of these is just 
putting forth its 
first few kidney- 
shaped leaves ; 
another has now 
grown pretty 
strong, and is 
sending out a 
runner, from 
which a third 
little plant is 


even beginning 
to develop. In 


time, hundreds 

of such runners are sent forth in every 
direction, till the surface of the pond, in 
suitable places, is covered with a network of 
tangled and interlacing frogbits. ‘They always 
seem to me in this way the plant-counterparts 
of the whirligig beetles ; and it is because of 
this queer analogy in their mode of. life that 
I have figured the two here in such close 
connection. 

Indeed, I hope I have now begun to make 
it clear to you that the difference of habit 
between plants and animals is not nearly so 
vast as most people imagine. It is usual to 
think of animals as active, but- of plants as 
merely passively existing. I.have tried, here 
and elsewhere, to lay stress rather upon the 
moments in life when plants ‘are doing some- 
thing, and thus to suggest to my readers the 
close resemblance which really exists between 
their activities and those of animals. The 
more you watch plants, the more will you 
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find how much this is true. And ina case 
like that of a pond frozen in winter, where 
both groups have to meet and face the self- 
same difficulty, it is odd to note how exactly 
similar are the various devices by which 
either group has succeeded in surmounting it. 
When you skate carelessly over the frozen 
pond in winter, you never perhaps reflect 
upon all the wealth of varied life that lies 
asleep beneath your feet. But it is there in 
abundance. The 
smaller newt, to 
be sure, has 
gone ashore to 
hibernate : but 
his great crested 
brother lurks 
somnolent in 
the mud, like a 
torpid bear or 
a sleepy dor- 
mouse. Frogs 
huddle buried 
in close-packed 
groups at the 
centre, massed 
together in the 
soft ooze for 
warmth and 
company. Many 
kinds of aquatic 
snails slumber 
peaceably hard 
by, with various 
beetles beside the whirligigs. As _ for 
eggs and spawn and larve or pup, as 
well as petty crustaceans, you could count 
them by the dozen. Seeds are there, 
too, and buried plants of water-crowfoot, 
and winter shoots and winter buds, and a 
whole world of skulkers. The pond seems 
dead, if you look only at its hard and frozen 
top; but in its depths it incloses for kind 
after kind the manifold hope of a glorious 
resurrection. Let May but come back with a 
few genial. suns, and forthwith, the water- 
crowfoot spreads its white sheet of tender 
bloom ; the whirligig dances anew ; the newts 
acquire their red and orange spots and their 
decorative crests ; strange long-legged creatures 
stalk on stilts over the glass of the calm bays, 
and tadpoles swarm black and fat in the 
basking shallows. The pond, it seems, was 
not dead but sleeping. Spring sounds, its 
clarion note, and all nature is alive again. 








A Woman's Chance-of Marriage. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
ERHAPS there is nothing that 
is more annoying to the average 
woman who wishes to marry a 
particular man than to see 
him carried off by some other 
woman — unless not getting 
married at all be more annoying to a woman 
than the failure to marry the man she fancies. 

No one can doubt that there are many 
most pleasant spinsters, no longer in the first 
bloom of youth, who would make excellent 
wives, and one has often been surprised to 
see such women left unmarried, while other 
women, in no respect superior to these 
pleasant spinsters, are often married. 

This and other things I have noticed 
cause me to think there has been, and still is, 
a great misdirection of energy on the part of 
spinsters who wish to marry. While there is 
much that is unpalatable to the average man 
in women who are too obviously bent on 
marriage, there is surely no reason why a 
thoroughly nice woman who prefers matri- 
mony to a single life should not, within the 
limits of good taste and of discretion, direct 
her attractiveness into the channel that is the 
most likely to aid her in attaining her desire ; 
but this is seldom done, or, if done some- 
times by chance or by intuition, this right 
direction, by a woman, of her endeavour to 
marry, is not carried out with any clear idea 
is to who is the most likely man to marry her. 
I mean, when I say the most likely man, 
that the average woman has absolutely no 
knowledge of the fact that, according to her 
age and her civil condition (ze., spinster or 
widow), this or that group of men, and 
the man’s civil condition (Ze. bachelor or 
widower), may be pointed to as the group 
who supply the best chance of success to the 
woman wishing to marry, while other groups 
of men may be shown to her with whom her 
chance of marriage is practically nil. 

For example, a bachelor aged 25—34 is 
worth to a woman—as a marrying man—fifty 
young bachelors at ages 15 —19, for the chance 
of the older man marrying within one year 
is fifty times as great as the chance of one of 
the younger men. ‘This is an extreme case, 
purposely chosen to illustrate my words ; but 
a bachelor aged 25--34 is worth three times 
as much to a woman—as a marrying man— 
as a bachelor aged 35—44. This is the sort 
of information that I have to impart to 
unmarried women, and it is worth noting. 

Recognising this waste of misdirected 
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endeavour of spinsters, and wishing to see 
fewer mature spinsters than one does see, I 
have applied myself to the task of finding out 
a lot of curious and, I hope, valuable facts 
as to a woman’s chance of marriage, according 
to her age and her civil condition. The task 
has not been an easy one, for, with the 
exception of a scanty investigation of this 
interesting subject about thirty years ago by 
an official in the office of the Registrar- 
General (and whose facts are now, of course, 
out of date), no one has given any attention 
to a matter that is really very important— 
especially to women who wish to marry. So 
I have had to make an entirely independent 
investigation, based on the most recent raw 
material I could find in the official records. 
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A WOMAN’S CHANCE OF MARRIAGE. 


First, let me direct attention to Diagram 
No. 1. This shows the varying chances of 
marriage possessed by spinsters of the ages 
mentioned, from ages 15 —19 to ages 55—64. 
We see that a spinster’s best chance of 
marriage is at ages 25—29, for then one 
spinster of every eight spinsters, of these ages, 
marries within one year. The competition 
for the tiny wedding-ring which, in each of 
these eight groups of spinsters, encircles the 
black dot that represents the one spinster 
who marries in each group, becomes greater 
as age advances, until at ages 55 — 64 
only one spinster marries in every 365 
spinsters of these ages ; only one of the dots 
in our last group of No. 1 is surrounded by 
the tiny ring, the 364 other dots (or spinsters) 
being left unmarried. I may say that at ages 
65 and upwards, the wedding-ring is secured 
by only one spinster in 3,030 spinsters aged 
65 and-upwards—the chance of marriage has 
dropped to its lowest point. 

The practical hint that is given to spinsters 
by Diagram No. 1 is, “ Make hay while the 
sun shines,” ze, at ages 20—29; don’t 
frivol with men not likely to marry, for these 
are the years when a spinster’s chance of 
marriage is highest. Later, I shall tell 
spinsters which men ave likely to marry them 
at these and other ages. 

Widows are formidable rivals of spinsters. 
For example, compare the following rates of 
re-marriage of widows with those of spinsters 
just given in No. 1:— 

One Widow 
re-marries 

Age. in cvery 

15—19 22 widows. ... 

90--24 «.. eos S ws 


25—34  «. eee 10 


One Spinster 
marries 
in every 
73 Spinsters, 
J 25—29 
| 30—34 
f 35-39 


35-44 + eee 23 \ 40—44 


45-54 +. - 68 . 
55—64 924 9 eve dod ’ 


This little statement shows that, through- 
out life, a widow’s chance of re-marrying is 
greater than a spinster’s chance of marrying, 
for, although at ages 25--29 a spinster’s 
chance is slightly better than a _ widow’s 
chance at age 25—34, yet, as at ages 30—34 
a spinster’s chance is much less than a 
widow’s chance at ages 25—34, the dis- 
advantage for ages 25—34 is distinctly on 
the side of the spinster. 5 

In No. 2 we see how marriages are made 
up of the four pairs of men and women who 
marry. Thus :— 

In every 
1,000 marrieyss. 
Spinsters and Bachelors _.. oe -- 858 
Spinsters and Widowers_... one -- 66 


Widows and Widowers_.... ehd ali ima 
Widows and Bachelors ___.... _ ” 35 


Total eee 


1,090 
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You may say: “Spinsters are all right, 
then; for they take 924 wedding-rings in 
every 1,000 rings that are put on to the 
fingers of brides.” ‘True, but these results 
are based merely on the total number of 
marriages that take place ; they do not take 





SPINSTERSanoWIDOWERS: 66 ren LOOOMARRIAGES. 


WIDOWSanoWIDOWERS: 4 lrriN00 MARRIAGES. 


WIDOWS anoBACHELORS: 35 perl 000 MARRIAGES. 











No. 2.—The four groups of men and women who 
marry, showing the number of marriages in each 
group, to every 1,000 marriages which occur. 


into the account the proportion of spinsters 
who marry to the total number of spinsters 
at each age in the country (as was done in 
No. 1), nor do they show the proportion of 
widows who re-marry, to the total number 
of widows, at each age, in the country, as was 
done in the little comparative statement as 
to widows’ and spinsters’ chances just given. 
There are many more spinsters than widows, 
and thus, of course, many more spinsters 
marry ; but if you take 100 widows of any age 
and 100 spinsters of the same age, the widows 
will (on re-marriage) take more wedding- 
rings than the spinsters. 

To illustrate this point I have prepared 
No. 3, which shows the encroachment of the 
widow, who takes more than her “ fair shar2” 
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WIDOWERS MARRIED BY WIDOWS 


BACHELORS MARRIED BY WIDOWS, 
FAIR SHARE OF BACHELORS, 


FAIR SHARE OF WIDOWERS. 








No. 3. 


“fair share 


of men—without including her previous hus- 
band or husbands. 


Here are the facts :— Actua. “ Fair 


Noe. Share.” 


1,000 


Bachelors taken by Widows 
Widowers 


Thus, for every 1,000 bachelors who should 
fall to widows, 1,025 are married by widows ; 
and as regards widowers, instead of 1,000, 
widows take 1,467! This is hardly fair to the 
spinster, especially as all these widows have 
already had at least one husband, who is not 
included in the above results, and the 
practical. hint given to spinsters by Diagram 
No. 3 is—be wary of the widow with the 
downcast eye, if the man you fancy gets into 
her society. I may say that the largest excess 


1,025 
1,467 1,000 


The Encroachment of the Widow on the preserves of the Spinster. n c : 
of both Bachelors and Widowers. [Without taking into the account the previous marriage, or marriages, of a widow.) 


Widows, on re-marriage, take more than their 


15—19 to 65 and upwards. A spinster, or a 
widow—who knows her own age—has merely 
to look in No. 4 for the black line at the 
end of which is written her age, and she will 
see how she stands as compared with other 
women who are her rivals in matrimony. I 
regret to have to say that widows take the 
first two places in No. 4, and that, zn propor- 
tion to the number of widows in this country, 
aged 20—24, these young widows are the 
champion marrying women. However, spin- 
sters need not feel discouraged, for, luckily 
for them, there are not nearly so many of 
these dangerous widows as there are spinsters. 
I do not give the actual numerical equiva- 
lents of the black lines in No. 4, as the 
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No. 4.—The respective chances of marriage of women, arranged in regular order. 


over their fair share of dachelors is taken by 
widows aged 20—-24, and of widowers, by 
widows aged 20—24 and 25—34. ‘There- 
fore, widows aged 20—34 are more dangerous 
rivals to spinsters than widows at other ages. 

Diagram No. 4 gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the respective chances of women (spinsters 
and widows, separately) at various ages from 


lines themselves speak plainly enough as 
regards the comparisons they illustrate. 

In No. 5 we have the respective values of 
widowers as compared with bachelors—as 


marrying men. ‘This is a rather useful little 
statement, and it shows that, at all ages, the 
chance of a widower re-marrying is greater 
than that of a bachelor marrying. [or con- 
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Ar AGES 20-24, TEN WIDOWERS are WORTH IL, BACHELORS. 
6 


30 ° 
45 . 
$8 
45 


more than three widowers 
aged 45—54 (38 to 12). 
; Similarly, a widower aged 
35—44 is worth rather over 
two widowers aged 45—54 ; 
and so on. 

These essentially practical 











No. 5.--The respective values of Widcwe-s and of Bachelors, as marrying men, at the 
The value of the w.dower is always greater than that of the 


ages stated above. 
bachelor, as a marrying man. 


venience I have, at each group of ages in No. 
5, given the value, in bachelors, of ten 
widowers. For example, at ages 35—44, ten 
widowers are worth thirty bachelors, so that 
if a woman who wishes to marry have the 
opportunity of attracting three bachelors and 


hints to women who wish 
to marry will, I hope, be 
recognise | by women and 
acted on. They are put as 
clearly and as practically as possible, and 
intellects which can master the mysteries of 
paper dress-patterns and the intricacies of a 
cookery-book will not, I feel sure, fail to 
follow the gist of the somewhat novel 
information I am now imparting to the 


one widower, all of ages 35—44, she had 
better go for the widower, as his chance of 
marrying is worth the com- 
bined chances of all the | 
three bachelors. This isa ft. 4 
very useful hint to women, fl. ° 
| 
I 


unmarried women of this country. 
One of the most valuable pieces of infor- 
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No. 6.—The relative values of Widowers, as marrying men, at the ages stated above. 


and No. 5 supplies other 
hints. 

In No. 6 we have a 
statement of the relative 
values of widowers—as marrying men—in 
accordance with the age of the widower. 
The lowest value of a widower is at ages 
65 and upwards, and this value is taken as 
the unit by which to measure the values of 
widowers at all younger ages. Thus, a 
widower aged 25—34 is worth 38 widowers 
aged 65 and upwards, and he is worth rather 


” ” 











mation now given is that contained in 
Diagram No. 7. Here we have set out, in 
the order of value, the respective values 
of widowers and of bachelors—as marrying 
men. ‘The men who marry most, in p opor- 
tion to the number of them in this cuuntry, 
are widowers aged 25-34; there are not, 
of course, so many widowers aged 25—34 as 
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No. 7. —A Practical Guide to women contemplating Marriage. 
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there are men in some of the other 
groups, but when you do come across one 
of these widowers aged 25—34, you may 
feel sure that he belongs to the group of 
men that are the best marrying men 
there are. He is worth, as a marrying man, 
a good deal more than a bachelor aged 
25—34. See in No. 7 the much shorter 
black line that relates to bachelors aged 
25—34- 

Notice, also, that the first three places in 
No. 7 are taken by widowers. These three 
leading groups, which comprise widowers aged 
20—44, show that these men are men who 
should not be neglected by women who wish 
to marry in favour of such comparatively 
worthless men (#¢., worthless as marrying 
men) as bachelors at ages 20—24, 35—44, 
45—54, etc. Not one of these bachelors is 
nearly so valuable as a widower who is 
included by the first three black lines 
in No. 7; there are, of course, many 
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the young ones who are really almost worth- 
less (as marrying men), may not infrequently 
mislead the young woman who wishes to 
marry, owing to the encouragement by 
the bachelor of an_ entirely fallacious 
opinion in the woman’s mind as regards 
his own value. Table No. 8 will be useful 
to women as a corrective for this little fallacy. 
Many women lose their chance of marriage 
during the very best period of their lives, 
owing to a mistaken direction of their 
energies towards men who are practically 
of very small value as possible husbands. 
This may be pleasant, but it is certainly 
foolish, if the woman really wish to 
marry. (I speak without prejudice, for I 
am married.) 

If a woman let her best years go by, in 
frivolling with men who are of small value as 
possible husbands, she one day realizes the 
fact that she wishes to marry—and finds it 
difficult. Well, I want to help these women. 
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No. 8.—The relative values of Bachelors, as marrying men, at the ages stated above. 


more bachelors of these ages than there 
are widowers ; but, man for man, the 
widower is a much better “chance” than 
the bachelor. 

The respective values of bachelors, of 
different ages, is given in No. 8 The 
bachelor whose value is lowest is he at ages 
15—19, and this lowest value has been 
taken as the unit by which to measure 
the value of bachelors at the other ages 
up to age 64. (Bachelors aged 65 and 
upwards are even less valuable—as marry- 
ing men —than those aged 15— 19. See 
No. 7.) 

We see, in No. 8, that a bachelor aged 
25—34 is worth fifty bachelors aged 15—-19, 
as regards the chance of his marrying within 
the year. And it is worth noting that a 
bachelor aged 35-44 is worth nearly three 
bachelors aged 45—54, a bachelor aged 
45-—54 being worth just three of those 
aged 55-—64, etc. 

It is rather useful to give these com- 
parative statements as to the respective 
values of bachelors at different ages, and as 
to the respective values of bachelors and 
widowers, etc. ; for some bachelors, especially 


If their time has gone for getting any man 
they fancied, the best thing they can do is to 
find out who are the most likely men to marry 
them now. 
Diagram No. 9 contains a broad summary 
of the following facts :— 
Spinsters 
Aged 
21—24 most often marry 


25-29 ” ” ” 
30-34 ” ” ” 
35-9 ” ” ” 


AND 


Bachelors 
A 
21—24 
25--29 
30-~34 
3539 


Spinsters Widowers 
Aged Aged 
40—44 most often marry 40—44 
o-8 » » » go-s 
50-54 ” ” ’ 55—59 
55-59 ” ” ” 55~—59 
60—64 ” ” ” 60--64 
65-69 ws ws jo—74 
7°~—74 ” ” 75°-79 


Thys, after age 39, the spinster’s best 
chance is with widowers, and she will do well 
to select widowers of the ages stated, which 
vary according to her own age. 

Even widows may be glad of a prac- 
tical hint on this score — for they, like 
spinsters, frivol to the detriment ol 
their chance of re-marriage, although not 
to so great an extent as_ spinsters 
frivol. 
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Here is a statement‘ for widows :— 


Bachelors 
Aged 
21—24 
25—29 

30— 34 

” 30— 34 


Widows 
Aged 
2t—24 most frequently marry 
25—29 . 
30-34 ” ” 
35-39 


” ” 


” 
AND 
Widowers 

Aged Aged 

44 most frequently marry 40—44 

” 45~—49 


Widows 


As with spinsters after 
age 39, so also with 
widows, the best men to 
go for are widowers. 

The foregoing state- 
ments show those mar- 
riages' which most often 
occur. But, as this is a 
very valuable part of my 
subject, I have also in- 
vestigated the matter as 
to who are the most likely 
men for women to marry, 
based on the number of 
such men in the popula- 
tion —a somewhat  dif- 
ferent matter from 
that just discussed, and 
which is perhaps more 
valuable. 

By this method, I find 
that :— 


Spinsters at ages 15— 44 have the 
best chance with Bachelors. 


Spinsters at ages 45 and upwards 
have the best chance with Widowers. 


AND 

Widows at ages 15—-34 have the best 
chance with Bachelors. 

Vidows at ages 35 and upwards 
have the best chance with Widowers. 
And, for each group of 
ages, we get the following 
very interesting and valu- 
able results, which show, 
for every roo spinsters 
who marry at each age, 
and for every 100 widows 
who marry at each age, 
the numbers who marry 
bachelors and widowers, respectively :— 


Bachelors, 





Widows Widows 
warry marry 
bachelors. widowers. 


ige of Spinaters Spinsters 
Woman. |, ™@7TY marry 
bachelors. widowers. 


Total 


19 86 14 
24 ‘ 85 15 
34 ¢ 7t 29 
44 45 55 
54 3 22 78 
4 1° go 
X up 10 go 














No. 9.—Affinities between 


Spinsters and Widowers, Widows 
and Bachelors, Widows and Widowers—accord- 
ing to the age of the persons who marry. 
more details, see text.) 
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This tells spinsters that from ages 15—34 
their best chance, by far, is to marry 
bachelors ; at ages 35-—44 their chance with 
bachelors is still better than with widowers ; 
but at ages 45 and upwards, the best chance 
of the spinster is to marry a widower. And 
for widows, their chance at ages 15—34 is by 
far the best with bachelors; after age 34, 
with widowers. 

These results are based not merely on the 
number of marriages which actually occur 
-—as in No. g—but also 
upon the respective 
numbers of spinsters, 
widows, bachelors, and 
widowers in the popu- 
lation at each group of 
age. And, therefore, 
these results are more 
accurate than those in 
No. 9g, although there 
is not very much dif- 
ference between the two. 
These results give to 
spinsters an extension of 
five years in which to 
marry bachelors (de, 
from age 39 to age 44), 
and they give to widows 
five years less in which 
to marry bachelors (ze., 
from age 39 to age 34). 

Women who wish to 
marry, and especially 
spinsters, may certainly 
help themselves to attain 
their wish by acting on 
some of the hints I have 
given as to their chances 
of marriage at various 
ages, and to various men. 
To encourage these un- 
married women still 
more, I have found out 
with approximate ac- 
curacy the number of 
spinsters, widows, bache- 
lors,' and widowers, at 
each group of ages, who 
are in this country at the 
present time, 1898. I think that spinsters will 
be agreeably surprised to find that there are 
many more marriageable men than they 
imagine. The popular idea that there are 
three women to every man is wholly fallacious, 
and when we deduct all the married men 
and women now in England and Wales 
(the facts are not available for Scotland 
or for Ireland) we get the following rather 


Spinsters and 


[|For 
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interesting results for persons aged 20 and 
upwards :-— 


Number of apinaters, bashetore, 

widows, and widoweis in Engla 

and Wales in 1898, at ages 2 and 
upwards. 


Number of females 
to every 1,000 males 
of the groupe in the 
fa ay colmnm. 
. 1,075 
. 1,000 


. 2,542,100 


Spinsters 
« 2,364,100 


Bachelors 
Excess of Spinsters .... 178,000 


. 1,218,100 
528,400 


Widows 
Widowers ... 


Excess of Widows ... ‘ 


+ 3,760,200 


Spinsters and Widows 
2,892,500 


Bachelors and Widowers... 


Excess of Spinsters 


and Widows 8€7,700 


We see that as regards spinsters and 
bachelors, at ages 20 and upwards, the excess 
of spinsters is only 75 in every 1,000 bachelors 
—by no means a disquieting excess of 
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with ages 15—19, so as to include some 
younger women and men than are included 


by the summary just g given :— 


There are 
mar riageable 
women, ¢ ¢., 


of marriageabl: 
women to every 1,000 
marriageable men. 


marriage No. 


@ Bachelors and 
Widows, aa Widowers, as 
below. 


. Women. Men, 
1,583,600... nae 995 1,000 


1,089,700... oe 978 1,000 
800,800 ... ss» 1,072 1,000 


1,396 1,000 
223,700 1,866 1,000 
Tgt,500 . «+ 2,142 1,000 
269,200 . 2,097 1,00c 


We see that « at the first two age-groups, 
15—19 and 20—24, there are actually more 
bachelors and -widowers than there are 
spinsters and widows. At age-group, 25— 
34, the excess of marriageable women over 
marriageable men commences with an excess 
of seventy-two in every 1,000 bachelors and 
widowers. This is only an excess of women 


317,000 


No. 10.—The Great Superiority of the Widow over the Spinster, as a marrying woman, in the 


years 1870—1872. 


spinsters for spinsters to contemplate. The 
widows out-number the widowers by more 
than 2 to 1; there are 230 widows to every 
100 widowers, and this excess of widows, 
coupled with the superior re-marriage rates of 
widows over spinsters (to which I have already 
directed the attention of spinsters), does tend 
to work against the interests of spinsters who 
wish to marry. 

It is rather interesting to split up the 
excess of marriageable women over marriage- 
able men, just shown, into the various 
age-groups, so that marriageable women may 
see how they stand af each group of age, 
in regard to the number of men who are 
available as possible husbands. I will begin 


to the extent of seven per 100 men, and this 
slight excess of marriageable women is in 
respect of the ages 25—34, so that ata 
spinster’s best years for her chance of marri- 
age (ages 20—29, see Diagram No. 1), we 
may say that there are practically as many, or 
more, marriageable men as there are women. 

At the’ next age-group, 35—44, a lot of 
widows enter the field, and this fact, com- 
bined with the excess of spinsters over 
bachelors at ages 35—44 (305,000 spinsters, 
256,000 bachelors; excess of spinsters, 
49,000), causes the number of marriageable 
women at these ages to exceed the number 
of marriageable men to the extent of nearly 
40 per 100 men. 
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At the later ages, 45 and upwards, the 
excess of women over men increases, but this 
excess is mainly due to an excess of widows, 
for, at ages 45 and upwards, there are actually 
more widows in our population than spinsters ; 
the respective numbers of spinsters and 
widows, in every roo marriageable women, 
being : 

Vo. of Noa. 0) oo,” 
Spinster s. Widows. Total. 
99 rt 100 
94 6 100 
69 3 100 
42 58 100 
26 100 
19 8 190 
(Note.—At ages 20—24 there are rather more than gg spinsters 
to t widow: but, to avoid fractions, I have stated the results as 
above. ] 

We see that, at ages 45 and upwards, the 
widows are considerably in excess of the 
spinsters in our population, and at these 
later ages, 45 and upwards, the marriageable 
men are considerably 7x of the 
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for each group of ages the marriage-rate of 
widows with the marriage-rate of spinsters, 
the marriage-rate of widows being represented 
by the zig-zag line which is always seen above 
the lower line in No. 10, which represents 
the marriage-rate of spinsters in the “ears 
1870—1872. 

Here is the comparison :— 

The marriage-rate of spinsters being taken (for convenience of 


comparison) at Ten, the marriage-rate of widows wae 


d In the years 1870-72. 
Ages (See Diagram No. 10.) On recent facts, 


5 19 ose oe. 19 eee . 
20-24 .. : 12 . 6 
25—29 15 | 
30— 34 18 f 
35—39 : 19 | 
$—46 10) - ~m 2 
45—49 18 | 
50—54 104 ' woe 86 
55-59 21} 
bo—6s ; ani . o~- © 
65—69 23) 
7Oo—74 ond , ; aij 
Thus, only at ages 15—24 have widows 
increased the advantage over spinsters which 
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spinsters, and, but for the large number of 
widows who are then the formidable rivals 
of spinsters, the latter would have much less 
difficulty in getting married than is usually 
the case with spinsters at these mature ages. 
This fact, as do many of the others I have 
pointed out to spinsters, gives emphasis to 
the adage, “ Make hay while the sun shines ” ; 
or, in other words, don’t frivol with men of 
small value as possible husbands when you 
are at the period of life when your chance of 
marriage is greatest—viz., at ages 20— 29. 
However, I am glad to be able to state for 
the encouragement of spinsters that the 
competition of widows is not so keen now as 
it was in the years 1870—1872, to which 
Diagram No. 1o relates. This chart compares 
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The superiority of England and Wales 
and of Scotland over Ireland. 


as a marrying-place 


they had nearly thirty years ago ; at all the 
other ages the spinster has succeeded in 
lessening the great advantage of the widow 
shown by No. 10, and to an appreciable 
degree. 

Diagram No. 11 contrasts the marriage- 
rates of the three parts of the United King- 
dom, of which England stands highest asa 
marrying country. ‘The highest marriage-rate 
in the registration divisions of England is in 
the County of London. With this last hint to 
women who wish to marry, I conclude this 
inquiry into a woman’s chance of marriage, 
expressing the hope that the information now 
given to spinsters may be of practical value 
to these ladies, and so I say to them—Fare 
ye well. 





The Admiral’s 


UNFINISHED CHAPTER 


By 


AN 


I. 

MS) HE dinner-gong was just sound- 
| ing its noisy warning to the 

hungry occupants of H.M.S. 

Gigantics wardroom one even- 

ing in February, 1897, as I 

crossed from my cabin to the 

Admiral’s for dinner. 

We were in the Grecian Archipelago with 
the Eastern Division of the Mediterranean 
Fleet ; and the Gigantic, one of the latest 
class of battleships, was the flagship, carrying 
Vice-Admiral Stanhope, C.B., whose _flag- 
lieutenant I had the honour of being during 
the whole of his long and eventful command 
in those waters. We had that afternoon left 
the Island of Lesbos, aftera week’s stay, and 
we had evidently intended staying there far 
longer, when suddenly a telegram — from 
what quarter I did not yet know—had sent us 
packing at an hour’s notice. 

Affairs at Constantinople had been serious 
for some time—:nost serious, indeed ; and in 


common with everyone fore and aft the ship, I 
surmised that our proceedings must be in some 
connected with the course of events there. 


way 
My curiosity was, in fact, thoroughly roused, 
the more so that 
the Admiral, with 
unusual reticence, 
had studiously 
avoided any refer- 
ence to our ulti- 
mate destination 
throughout the 
day. Admirals, 
however, are curi- 
ously like ordinary 
mortals in most 
ways, and I hoped 
that after dinner, 
when the generous 
wine had begun to 
do its work, he 
would prove more 
communicative. It 
was, therefore, with 
more than usual 
interest that I 
obeyed the sum- 
mons of the loudly 
clanging gong, and 
entered the Ad- 
miral’s cabin. 


Punctual as ever ‘THE MEAT 


GILBERT HERON, 
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to the second, he was already in the fore 
cabin, where the small table at which we 
dined was gleaming in the soft yellow glow 
of the incandescent lights, with the sheen 
of brilliant white napery, cut-glass, and silver. 

The Admiral, usually so genial, was re- 
served and taciturn, answering my attempts 
at conversation in monosyllables, and he had 
a preoccupied and somewhat careworn look. 
Soup, fish, and entrée we consumed almost 
in silence, broken only by the sounds of the 
ship’s band each time the cabin-door opened, 
and the unending throbbing of the great 
engines away down in the heart of the ship. 
Not till the meal was over, and our cigars 
alight, did the Admiral unbend. 

“ Harley,” he said, the strains of the ever- 
impressive “ Miserere,” from Verdi's “ Trova- 
tore,” softly floating in upon us, “I daresay 
you’ve been wondering why we left so 
suddenly this afternoon, and where we are 
off to. I did not enlighten you before, 
because I had not quite made up my mind 
as to what part you were to take in the 
affair on hand; but as I have come to the 
conclusion that you are the best individual to 
help me, I will put you in possession of the 
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facts. You know, of course,” he continued, 
“that things in Constantinople have lately 
been causing grave anxiety to the Governments 
of Europe. ‘The patience of our own Govern- 
ment has been often enough severely tried, 
and to-day, according to the cipher cablegram 
which I received, the Sultan has overstepped 
the boundary and the Ambassador has sent 
for the Fleet. I am to concentrate all my 
available strength at the Island of Imbros, in 
a bay on the north side of the island, which 
is well screened from passing observation. 
It is, of course, of the utmost importance 
that our movements should be kept entirely 
secret, both from the Turkish Government 
and from the Governments who would side 
against England in the event of war, and at 
Imbros we shall be out of the way, and yet 
only about thirty miles from the mouth of 
the Dardanelles.” 

** And what is to be done then, sir, on our 
arrival at Imbros?” 

“The Fleet will remain there, while the 
Ambassador will send his steam yacht, the 
Imogene, down to fetch me. He desires to 
see me personally, and give me _ certain 
instructions regarding the possible, nay, in- 
evitable, outbreak of hostilities. I had at 


first decided to go up alone, but on second 
thoughts I have resolved that you shall 


accompany me.” 

“But are you quite certain then, sir, that 
war must result ?” 

“Almost. You see, although the British 
Government do not wish to incur the onus 
of actually declaring war, they are making 
certain diplomatic moves which, as far 
as one can tell, mus¢ result in war. The 
Ambassador is to demand the enforce- 
ment of certain drastic reforms, and demand 
also such great concessions, that if granted 
would give England practically the entire 
control of things Eastern. This, too, 
he is to demand being carried into effect 
within twelve hours of his ultimatum. Now, 
even in the very unlikely event of the Porte 
assenting to his propositions, or even promis- 
ing to consider them, the other nations of 
Europe will never agree to them, and this 
will at once precipitate the Armageddon 
which England is at length prepared for. 
We shali arrive at Imbros about four bells in 
the morning watch, and anchor in ‘ Divisions 

Line ahead.’ The Jmogene should be 
awaiting our arrival on the north side of the 
Isle. I will give you a long general signal 
now, if you will come into the cabin, which 
will inform the captains of the object of our 
journey, and prepare them for further develop- 
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ments.” And rising, he led the way into the 
brilliantly lighted cabin. 


II. 


At 6 a.m. the next day the Fleet, still 
steaming in two lines, swept round the N.E. 
corner of the hilly and rugged little Island of 
Imbros, and dropped anchor there. 

As the Admiral had expected, the Jmogene 
was already on the spot. I followed the 
Admiral down the accommodation ladder 
into his 16-oared barge, a long, lithe boat 
painted a deep blue, which had—-and still 
has, I believe—the reputation of being one of 
the best racing boats on the station. We 
were rapidly pulled through the odd half mile 
of clear and sparkling blue water which 
separated us from the /mogene, whose Com- 
mander was standing on her quarter-deck 
waiting to welcome us. 

“You are quite ready to proceed, I 
suppose ?” said the Admiral, as soon as we 
were aboard. 

“ Quite, sir,” responded the Commander, 
and in a few moments we were speeding on 
our way. Two hours later we rounded Cape 
Hellas, and entered the historic Dardanelles, 
and for the next few hours sped swiftly along 
that famous and strongly guarded channel. 

About 6 p.m. we entered the Sea of 
Marmora, and at the rate we were travelling 
expected to sight Constantinople between 
10 p.m. and 11 p.m., and exactly at five bells 
in the first watch I caught my first glimpse of 
the wonderful city. We dropped anchor 
opposite Tophane, in the midst of a double 
line of passenger steamers from every country 
in Europe. 

A small steam-launch, which had been 
waiting our arrival at the landing-stage, now 
came busily panting up alongside. At the 
Quay a closed carriage was waiting for us, 
and then, threading our way past the moonlit 
quays, warehouses, and arsenals of Tophane, 
we were soon clattering along the fine Rue 
Yeni-Chartche, at the head of which stood 
our destination, the British Embassy. 

The Ambassador received us in person, 
having timed our arrival to a nicety, and it 
was 7 a.m. before the interview terminated, 
and we were rapidly being driven back to 
the landing-stage. In an hour's time we 
were once more aboard the Jmogene, the 
anchor hoisted, and the fantastic white glory 
of Stamboul being rapidly left behind us. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, having 
lunched, we had come on deck, and the 
Admiral was easily discussing the probable 
course of events which would result on the 
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Ambassador promulgating his ultimatum, 
which he was to have done at noon. 

“ They're in an awful stew by this time at 
Yildiz Kiosk, I expect,” he said, with a 
certain mischievous relish, rubbing his hands 
the while. He was in the best of humours, 
and could find fault with nothing. 

Suddenly he stopped dead, and quickly 
glanced at his watch, and from his watch to 
me in a questioning way. 

Before I had time to inquire the meaning 
of this performance he ejaculated: “ By 
Jove! Here it is half-past two, and we don’t 
seem far down the Sea of Marmora! I think 
I'll have a look at the chart !” 

So saying, he walked swiftly to the chart- 
house. 

The Commander happened to meet us on 
the fore and aft bridge, and civilly saluted. 

“Captain Thornton,” said the Admiral, 
“will you be good enough to show me our 
present position on the chart ?” 

The Commander, slightly surprised at this 
request, led the way into the chart-house, 
where a chart lay spread open on the desk, 
and pointed out our position with a pair of 
compasses. 

The Admiral suddenly became very grave 

“Tend me your compasses,” he said. 

Taking them,-he rapidly measured the 
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exact distance between the point the Com- 
mander had indicated and the Island of 
Imbros. It was 150 miles, and I suddenly 
understood the Admiral’s discomposure. 

“Thornton,” he said, nervously, cutting 
his words off short and sharp like so many 
pistol-shots, as was his wont, “what’s the 
utmost speed you can knock out of the 
Imogene?” 

“ H’m— well, 
pinch.” 

“The utmost—is that the very utmost she 
can do—even under forced draught ?” 

“We might just possibly get a trifle more, 
sir, but I doubt it—in fact, sir, fourteen knots 
is more than I’ve ever got out of her.” 

‘Good Lord!” cried the Admiral. 
“ Harley, we shall ruin everything! We 
can’t get down to the Fleet in time! Who 
would ever have imagined that one couldn’t 
get more than fourteen knots out of a blessed 
ship like this? What the deuce is to be 
done ?” 

“But, sir,” said the Commander, not quite 
liking the Admiral to speak thus disparagingly 
of his vessel, “I don’t quite understand” 

“Look here, sir,” interrupted the old 
Admiral, thoroughly exasperated. “Listen 
to me, and by Jove, you jolly well wz// soon 
understand. We are 150 miles from the 

Fleet, which is a good 
twelve or thirteen hours’ 
run, as matters stand. 
I must be with the Fleet 
by daybreak to-morrow, 
for if war is not declared 
even now it will be by 
then, and now I find 
that this wretch of a 
despatch-boat can’t do 
it, and that I’ve been 
ass enough to forget 
such a vital considera- 
tion as the speed of the 
ship which is to take me 
back to my squadron. 
But get there I will, 
somehow or other. Look 
here, Harley, can’t you 
think of anything? Don’t 
stand there in that irri- 
tating way —for goodness 
sake say something !” 
“Well, sir,” I replied, 
“T haven't got plans all 
cut and dried at a 
moment’s notice, but I'll 
set my wits to work. 
Never fear, we'll find 


fourteen knots, sir, at a 
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some way of getting out of this particularly 
awkward hole.” 

“H’m,” said he. “See here, something’s got 
to be done, Harley. In the meanwhile, 
Captain Thornton, keep her up to the very 
utmost you can get out of her. We'll goand 
smoke a cigar, Harley, and see if we can’t 
think out some way of getting through all 
right.” 

And together we descended to the quarter- 
deck again. 

We walked up and down for some time 
discussing all sorts of more or less feasible 
plans. There was another obstacle, too, that 
we had overlooked, a most serious one. 

“Tet me see,” said the Admiral. “ Sun- 
set is at 6 p.m., worse luck. And, by Jove, 
now that I come to think of it, we sha’n’t be 
able to get through after sunset. What a 
confounded nuisance. They won’t allow any 
vessel to go through, you know, between 
sunset and sunrise. What on earth is to be 
done? We can’t run the gauntlet of the 
forts in this jimcrack concern, that’s certain. 
They fire at you, you know, if you attempt 
to run through.” 

As he spoke we turned, and I caught sight 
of our signalman, who had come aft to dip 
the ensign to some passing vessel. Looking 


to see what vessel we were saluting, I saw it 
was a small steamer flying the red flag of 


Turkey. At that instant a brilliant idea 
seized me. 

“Do you see that flag, sir?” said I to the 
Admiral. 

“Yes,” he said, drily, “I certainly see it. 
It’s the Turkish flag. But what that has to 
do with the matter we’re discussing I must 
confess I don’t quite see.” 

“Well, sir,” I responded, “that flag has 
just informed me of a way to get through the 
Dardanelles.” 

“The deuce it has!” he cried. “ How ever 
is that going to get us through ?” 

“Well, sir, it suddenly struck me that, 
although no other vessels are allowed through 
the Dardanelles after sunset, Turkish men-of- 
war are.” 

“Harley, you don’t for an instant think 
I’m going to sail under “hat vile rag, do 
you? No, sir; I’ve never sailed under false 
colours as yet, and I’m not going to begin 
now, that’s very certain,” he added, with a 
touch of truly British pride. 

“ But, sir, I’ve not even hinted: at your 
doing so in the least. Nothing could be 
further from my mind. Besides, sir,” I 
added, maliciously enjoying his bewilderment 
now that I had found a way out of our 
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difficulty, “vessels don’t fly their colours 
after sunset.” 

“Well, then, 
propose 

“ This is my idea, sir. It’s a rather risky 
thing to do—-in fact, perhaps you won’t relish 
doing it at all”—I knew the grim old sea- 
dog would, though—‘“ but I think we can 
get through with it all the same.” 

“Out with it, man ; don’t hang in the wind 
any longer. If itll get me through, I'll do 
anything —so long as it’s not dishonourable.” 

“ Do. you remember, sir, that when we 
passed Chanak-Kalesi yesterday there were 
some Turkish torpedo-boats lying at anchor 
under conyoy of a sloop ?” 

“Yes,” said the Admiral, as mystified as 
ever. 

“Well, I propose to get you aboard one 
of those boats by stealth, surprise the officers 

they only carry one or two at the utmost— 
and compel them at the point of the sword 
—or, to be literal, at the muzzle of our 
Webley revolvers —to take us down to 
Imbros. ‘The boats can do an easy twenty 
knots an hour, and we shall get there beau- 
tifully in time.” 

“ Harley, you’re a perfect genius,” cried 
the now delighted Admiral. “‘That’s grand,” 
he said. ‘“That’s one of the best things I’ve 
heard for many a day. It’s glorious. But 
I must say, it'll want some doing. It’s a 
rather big order, and a jolly risky thing to 
boot. If we were not on the eve of war with 
Turkey, I don’t know that I’d be justified in 
doing it. But as war is only a matter of 
hours——how do you propose to get aboard?” 

“We'll get down the Dardanelles as far as 
we can in this packet, sir, and then drop 
anchor to avoid any unnecessary civilities 
from the forts, and wait till it’s pitch dark. 
Then lower a cutter, and take, say, six picked 
men with us, quickly drop down with the 
current to the nearest torpedo-boat, board 
her secretly, surprise the officers before they 
can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ and the thing is 
done.” 

“That will do splendidly,” he cried. 

“ All we have to do is to be very careful 
not to fire a shot, and to compel the boat’s 
own officers to navigate her, and make her 
number to the forts as we pass, and, voi/a 
tout.” 

He at once sought the Commander and 
gave him particulars of our plan. The first 
thing to do was to pick out a suitable boat’s 
crew to take with us. We did not want 
many men, but those we did take would 
have to be as true as steel, and as the Com- 


how on earth do you 
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mander naturally knew his ship’s company 
better than we did, we allowed him to choose 
our men. 

Eventually ten were selected, six to go 
with us, the other four to take the cutter 
back to the J/mogene, for we desired to leave 
no trace of our exploit in the shape of a 
drifting man-of-war’s boat, which might tell 
awkward tales. 

And a fine, brawny set of fellows they 
looked as+«they stood in the deck-saloon 
facing the old Admiral, caps in hand, in 
truly characteristic sailor fashion. Briefly he 
explained to them what we were about to do. 

“Now, my lads,” he concluded, “it’s a 
risky and a dangerous game we're going to 
play, but it’s for the sake of the old flag, and 
I’m sure every one of you will do his utmost. 
I'll look to it that you don’t lose by your 
adventure, and that you get proper recom- 
pense. Is there anyone who does not quite 
care to go with us ?” 

A gurgle of respectfu'ly suppressed merri- 
ment ran through the group at his last 
remark. Asif these British Tars would not 
board even a dozen Turkish vessels at their 
beloved old Admiral’s behest ! 

And then, in response to several nudges 
and whispers, a racy-looking petty officer, 
whose round, clean-shaven face was crossed 


by innumerable tiny wrinkles of good humour, 
took a couple of paces forward, and sheepishly 
fingering his cap, said : 

““Speakin’ on behalf of meself and me 
ship-mates ’ere, sir, I begs to say it won’t be 


our fault if you don’t get through, sir. We'll 
see that you get to the Fleet in time, sir, if 
there ain’t a soul of us left alive to see you 
do it, sir!” 

“That's the style, lads!” cried the 
Admiral, rubbing his hands gleefully. “ And 
now go and take a glass of grog each from 
the steward, and get ready for the fun to- 
night.” 

III. 
At 6 p.m. we had again passed Gallipoli, 
and the sun was just beginning to sink in the 
west. We dined at 6.30, and intended 
dropping anchor about eight or ten miles 
north of Chanak-Kalesi. No sooner had we 
dined than we were on deck, making our final 
preparations, and anxiously awaiting the time 
of action. When the sun had finally dis- 
appeared we stopped engines. But before the 
rattle of our cable through the hawse-holes 
had time to break upon the hot, still air, there 
came a fat puff of white smoke from a battery 
on the Asiatic side, and a shot plunged down 
jnto the water unpleasantly close to our bows. 
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“ All right, you beggars!” said the Com- 
mander, “ you won’t want to waste any more 
ammunition on this packet to-night.” 

Even as he spoke our port anchor dropped 
with a great splash, the engines went full 
speed astern, and we came to a dead stop 
right under the shadow of the fort. 

At 8.30 it was pitch dark ; the very night 
for such an enterprise, moon and stars alike 
shrouded behind a thick grey mask of cloud, 
while there was practically no wind, and 
hardly a ripple on the water. We came on 
deck and mustered our little party, while the 
cutter was being silently lowered. Each 
carried a Service revolver, loaded in all its 
chambers, and while the Admiral and myself 
carried the usual Service sword, our men had 
all of them bare cutlasses. 

Thus equipped, we took our places in 
the boat, and with “Good luck and God 
speed to you!” from the Commander, shoved 
off into the black and silent night. 

I took the tiller, and for some time we 
preserved a dead silence, all our thoughts, all 
our energies, concentrated on one object, 
determined to carry out our project or yield 
our lives in the attempt. 

Then the Admiral, unable to bear the 
tension any longer, whispered to me :— 

“ Harley, can you see her light ahead ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, in a voice 
hoarse and thick with suppressed excitement ; 
“T’m making dead for her stern.” 

“ Hope they don’t keep a very sharp look- 
out,” was his next remark. 

“Don’t suppose the beggars do, sir,” I 
answered. “They’re awfully lax in those 
matters, you know, sir, the Turks.” 

We were moving swiftly by this time, and 
had left the twinkling lights of the /mogene a 
good distance in our rear. 

Straight ahead lay a torpedo-boat, shrouded 
in a veil of impenetrable blackness, save 
where a solitary anchor-light for’ard betrayed 
her presence. Before leaving the Jmogene I 
had told each man exactly what to do. 
“Use cold steel, lads,” I had said, “and 
remember that all our lives depend upon 
silence and quick action.” 

Gradually we drew near the low round 
stern of the boat, ti!l we were almost in her 
shadow dead astern. 

“Way enough!” I whispered, and ten 
oars swung silently skywards as one. 

“* Boat your oars !” 

The two bowmen, each with a boat-hook, 
stood by to hang on while we clambered up 
over the torpedo-boat’s stern, and the next 
instant we were alongside. 
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The Admiral sprang out with an agility 
wonderful in a man of his years, climbing 
swiftly and silently up the low stern and on 
to the kamptulicon-covered deck. 

I followed, and in a few seconds all eight 
of us had silently gained eur positions. 


“STRAIGHT AHEAD LAY A TORPEDO-BOAT. 


Not a soul showed on her upper-deck, and 
it was almost pitch dark, except where the 
stay-light for’ard cast a sickly and uncertain 
flicker on her bows, and a faint glow just 
showed us the position of the main-deck 
hatch amidships. 

Four of our men who were to go forward 


crouched low in the shadow of the after- 
hatch cover, while two others, loosing their 
cutlasses, prepared to follow the Admiral and 
myself down into the dog’s-hole of a cabin 
which did duty as the officers’ quarters. 

“Now!” whispered the Admiral, and he 
dropped bodily down the hatchway—a mere 
man-hole just large enough to admit one 
person at a time—into the space below. 

It was a tiny rectangular cabin, with 
cushioned lockers, and a dull and dirty oil- 
lamp giving an uncertain light. 

Stretched out on the cushions were two 
Turkish officers, one already fast asleep ; the 
other rubbing his eyes and yawning as one 
who anticipates a hearty nap. 

We were on them instantly, just as the two 
sailors who followed us dropped down the 
hatchway. 

“ If you speak a single word you're a dead 
man!” J] fiercely whispered in French to 
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the man who was still awake, giving my 
revolver an ominous click, and holding the 
barrel to his temple. 

The Admiral had awakened the other, and 
gone through the same performance, while 
our two sturdy blue-jackets, cutlass in hand, 
stood blocking up 
the entrance. 

“What -— what is 
the meaning of this 
farce?” asked the 
Admiral’s _ prisoner, 
when he had some- 
what recovered from 
his first surprise. My 
gentleman was not as 
yet capable of speech. 

‘It means, sir,” 
said the Admiral, 
watching the effect of 
his words closely, 
“that you are pri- 
soners, and that we 
are desperate men, 
who are not afraid 
to stick at anything 
to attain our object.” 
He spoke French 
well and fluently, 
and there was not a 
trace of the nervous 
trepidation he had displayed in the cutter. 

“ Prisoners ?” said the Turk. “ Prisoners 
—who and what are you to take us prisoners?” 

“Who and what we are does not concern 
you,” answered the Admiral. “We require 
you to do us a service, a slight enough thing, 
and in return for its performance you shall 
go scot-free, and it will not be our fault if the 
affair is not kept perfectly secret. One thing 
I can assure you: we are honourable men, 
and are not flying from justice, or about to 
commit any crime. But political circumstances 
demand that we get through the Dardanelles 
to-night, and you must do it for us.” 

Not a word from either Turk. 

“Tf you will give me your parole d'honneur 
you will not attempt any escape, I will release 
you ; but, remember, at the very first sign of 
treachery your brains wi!l decorate the deck, 
mon amt,” he continued, releasing his man. 

“Now, sit over there, both of you,” he 
said, indicating the locker farthest away from 
the hatch. ‘“ And I will tell you what it is 
we ask of you. The British Fleet is lying at 
anchor at a certain island near the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. Do you understand that? 
I must—you understand, must—get to the 
Fleet by early morning. I want you to get 
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“IF YOU SPEAK A SINGLE WORD You RE A DEAD MAN, 


your boat under way now at once, and take 
us down through the Dardanelles, making your 


number to the forts as you pass. But beware 
how you attempt to arouse their suspicions, 


for it will mean death. Once you have taken 
us down to the Fleet, you are at perfect 
liberty. You, of course, quite understand 
that if this affair gets to the ears of your 
Government it will mean disgrace to you 
both. assured that no word of ours 
will put you in jeopardy, and your own men 
forward know not that anything has occurred, 
so you run no risk in x 

He was suddenly cut short by the Turkish 
officer springing up from his seat, and, with 
a swinging blow, instantly extinguishing the 
lamp. Then in the sudden darkness that 
followed he sprang at me, and in an instant 
the place was full of silently struggling men. 
So sudden was the onslaught, that he had got 
me fairly before I realized what had occurred. 

Down I went across a locker, and I felt his 
fingers close like a vice upon my throat. 

Use my pistol I dared not, lest the report 
should arouse the crew; and, 
did not want our men dead but alive, to steer 
the boat, and so with my right hand tearing 
at his fingers, I madly struggled for a few 
Chen suddenly the grip relaxed, 


Rest 


besides, we 


seconds. 
and the fellow dropped from me. 
our blue-jackets had come to my relief. 


One of 


“Bill, got a selferino?” I heard him 
whisper to his companion. There was a tiny 
splutter, and a match threw its light upon 
the scene. ‘The blue-jacket had got my man 
tight in his arms, while the Admiral was 
calmly kneeling upon the chest of the other, 
who had made but a feeble fight of it. My 
Turk, as I noticed for the first time, was a 
remarkably fine-built man, but he was quite 
powerless in the grip of the big blue-jacket, 
and I could not but admire the bold 
dash he had made to turn the tables. As 
for the other, he was a mere apology for 
a man, without an ounce of fight in 
him. 

** Messieurs,” 
won the game. 


said my Turk, “you have 
The odds were too great. 
Allah’s will be done. You may command 
us. As for my colleague ”-—with a glance of 
contempt at him—“I speak for him as 
well. We will do what you wish. Come, 
Selim, arise: we are conquered.” And he 
acc. ted the situation with the true stoicism 
of the Oriental. He spoke so convincingly 
that we released them, and the Admiral said, 
‘“‘ Now, messieurs, will you have the goodness 
to get up anchor and proceed at once? I 
have not a moment to lose, you know. Put 
her to it at full speed, and signal to the fort 
that you are about to patrol the Dardanelles, 


or something—what you will—but remember 
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we are behind you with our loaded pistols, 
and shall not scruple to use them.” 

“You need not fear,” said the Turk. 
have given you my promise ow.” 

And in front of us they climbed up on deck. 
The Admiral remained aft with his prisoner, 
while I went forward with the other, who 
gave the order to 
rouse his sleeping 
men and weigh 
anchor. Presently 
the grimy Turkish 
sailors came 
sleepily from 
below, and slowly 
busied themselves 
preparatory to 
getting up the 
anchor. And a 
few moments 
later we stood out 
into the stream. 

The lieutenant 
took the wheel 
himself and set it 
hard over, and 
the frail little 
craft, vibrating in 
every bolt, swung 
round gracefully. 

Just at that 
moment a light 
high up on the 
black rocks above 
us began to flash 


“Ty 
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barrel of my “Webley” against his temple 
would induce him to carry out his part of 
the contract. 

So the hours passed, the moon coming 
out presently from behind a great black bank 
of clouds, and flooding the high shore -on 
either hand with its brilliant and ethereal 





a signal. 

“‘What is that?” 
I asked, excitedly. 
“Speak the truth, 
you die!” 

“They are asking who we are,” he said. 
“T will make our number, and give them the 
secret sign.” 

He pressed a key, and a light on the 
bridge began to flash familiarly in dots 
and dashes. Evidently his reply was satis- 
factory, for no further sign came from the 
fort. 

Slowly at first, but with gathering speed, 
the long, lithe craft slipped through} the 
smooth water. Fort after fort challenged us 
with its tiny twinkling signal lights, and was 
always answered by our Turk. 

Standing by him in the tiny shelter that 
represented the conning - tower, pistol in 
hand, I never for a moment relaxed my 
vigilance, and had he shown any disinclina- 
tion to answer the forts ex rég/e, I had no 


doubt that a slight pressure from the cold 
Vol. xv.—36. 


for if you play us false 


““a MATCH THREW ITS LIGHT UPON THE SCENE,” 


I was just wondering how much 
longer this strange voyage was to last, when 
my silent companion—he had not spoken a 
single word the whole time—-pointed with his 
left hand ahead. 


radiance. 


I could see the open waters of 
I drew a deep breath of 
It was four 
We 


There 
the A®gean Sea. 
relief and looked at my watch. 
o'clock, and the situation was saved. 
were through the Dardanelles. 

As we swiftly glided out past the south- 
western extremity, day was just about to 
break, and sea and sky were faintly suffused 
with lovely rose-coloured light. 

I turned to the Turkish officer. 

“Sir,” I said, “you have performed your 
part admirably. Allow me to relieve you at 
the wheel for the remainder of the journey.” 

He made no sign to indicate that he 
heard me, but continued calmly gazing ahead 
of him at the rapidly rising sun. 
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“ Allen!” I cried, to one of our men, 
“come up and take the wheel, will you ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” came cheerily from below, 
as he sprang up the tiny ladder to where 
we stood. 

The Turk silently released the wheel, and 
then, with a glance at me, he suddenly 
left the conning-tower, and walked aft. 

I saw him go down into the after compart- 
ment, and a few seconds later the Admiral 
came up on deck, looking as hearty as ever, 
and as if he had enjoyed a thorough night’s 
rest, instead of a weary night in a stuffy little 
sardine box of a torpedo-boat. 

“They’ve asked me to leave them together 
for a little while, as they wish te proceed 
with their devotions,” he said. 

“Hope they won’t get up to any mischief, 
sir,” said I. 

“T don’t think they’re likely to do any- 
thing now that we're through,” said the 
Admiral. 

We were still about twenty miles from the 
Fleet, and thus we could easily get to the 
ship within two hours, which would just 
enable us to get under way at the appointed 
time. 

While we were discussing the probable 
turn events would take—we had, of course, 
decided that by this time war was already 
declared—the Turkish lieutenant came on 
deck, and walked forward to where we stood. 

“ M’sieu,” he said, addressing the Admiral, 
“you are satisfied that I have now done all 
I was in honour bound to do for you? And 
m’sieu is also quite satisfied that I could 
not help myself; that I did all that lay 
in my power to prevent your capturing my 
vessel—that until I was overpowered, and 
forced to agree to your proposal-——” 

“Sir,” said the Admiral, gravely, “ you 
behaved as a brave man, and we honour you 
accordingly. You made the utmost resistance 
possible under the circumstances, but we were 
four to two, and you could hardly hope to 
overpower us.” 

“Then, what has occurred is not disgraceful 
to me—at least, m’sieu,” he added, quickly, 
“at least, not in your eyes. And my contract 
is now fulfilled ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said the Admiral. “ Aw reste, 
if it should ever become known to them, 
surely your Government will see that you 
acted under coercion.” A _ singular little 
smile flitted across the somewhat saturnine 
countenance of the Turk. 

* Je suis content, m’steu,” he said, “ that at 
least you feel that I have not dishonoured 


myself. For I know you are a great English 
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Admiral, n'est ce pas ?”—the Admiral looked 
surprised—“ and will judge the case entirely 
on its own merits,” and he bowed cere- 
moniously, and went away aft again. 

“Strange sort of a customer, Harley,” said 
the Admiral, when the Turk had disappeared 
down the hatchway. “ Wonder why he cross- 
questioned me like that? One would think 
he wanted us for witnesses at his court- 
martial. He knows me, too! Must have 
seen my portrait somewhere, I suppose.” 

We were very soon to know why he was 
so anxious to set himself right with us. In 
the light of what followed, it would seem that 
he wished to be sure that he had fulfilled his 
agreement with us, asa salve to his conscience 
for the deed he was about to commit. 

We were standing forward, near to the 
conning-tower, and almost under the break 
of the fo’c’sle, leaning against the davits of a 
Berthon collapsible boat, of which the torpedo- 
boat carried two, one forward, the other aft. 
None of the Turkish crew were on deck ; 
probably they were all turned in below; and 
near us stood all our men, conversing in 
respectfully lowered tones. 

Just then the Turkish officer came on deck 
again, and walked along as far as the funnel 
casings, where he halted and for a moment 
curiously regarded us. “Au revoir, messieurs,” 
he said. “ Remember that I have done all I 
was bound to do, and have brought you 
through the Dardanelles.” 

The Admiral looked inquiringly at me. 
“What on earth does he mean by aw revoir?” 
he said. “ Does he intend ¢ 

He was cut short by a pistol-shot, followed 
by a loud, deep report like a thunder-clap. 
The deck in front seemed to rise bodily at 
us, followed by a great column of water, and 
we were thrown headlong into the sea, hope- 
lessly entangled, it seemed to me, with the 
boat against whose davits we had just been 
leaning. The Turk, having kept his faith as 
far as he had been required to, had now 
determined to revenge himself for the affront 
we had put upon him, and at the cost of the 
lives of all on board, had exploded the 
torpedo magazine. 

The sudden force of the explosion for an 
instant stunned me, but the plunge restored 
my scattered wits, and I struck out with the 
ease of a practised swimmer—what naval 
officer is not ?—and found to my joy that I 
was uninjured. 

The water, so calm and peaceful a moment 
before, was now filled with wreckage and 
splinters, and the torpedo-boat itself was 
rapidly sinking. It had broken in the centre 
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as it were, and both bows and stern were out 
of water. All this I noted in an instant, 
but could see no sign of a single Turkish 
sailor—they must have gone down to their 
death in their hammocks—while near me was 
the old Admiral, wildly plunging and panting 
and splashing almost at his last gasp. 

A few strokes brought me to his side. 

“The infernal blackguard !” were his first 
words, as I reached him. “ He’s blown the 
boat up out of spite !” 

Quite near us I noticed the canvas boat 
—still collapsed—and several of our men 
making for it. If we could get to it and 
open it we were safe for the present, if only 
the explosion had left it intact. I struck out 
wildly, for the sudden thought of a terrible 
danger entered my brain and, for a moment, 
almost unnerved me : what if there were some 
of the sharks which abound in thé A®%gean 
around us? But the next instant I was myself 
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escaped unharmed, save for a few scratches 
and bruises, which, miraculous as it may 
seem to some, is easily accounted for when 
one bears in mind the invariable effect of 
gun-cotton, with which explosive the torpedo- 
heads were charged. They had, in fact, 
literally blown the bottom of the torpedo- 
boat to pieces, but done little damage else.* 

Before we had been in the boat many 
minutes one—two—three ominous-looking 
fins made their appearance close at hand, 
and had we not gained our point of vantage 
just in time, it would have gone hard with us, 
without doubt. The Admiral, although 
devoutly grateful for our providential escape, 
was in no very enviable state of mind. 

After all our plotting and planning, he felt 
it very hard to be thus frustrated at the 
eleventh hour; for we could certainly not 
get to our destination at the proper time in 
a tiny canvas rowing-boat. 





“WE EVENTUALLY GOT IT CLEAR.” 


again, alongside the boat, working tooth and 
nail to get her afloat. It was still entangled 
in the davit-falls, but by dint of my frantic 
exertions and those of two of our men who 
had managed to reach it, we eventually got it 
clear, set it afloat, and clambered in. 

The oars and a boat-hook were stowed 
away inside it, and we picked up the other 
three men and Allen, who was supporting 
himself on a fragment of the torpedo-boat’s 
wreck. 

“ Thank God!” fervently ejaculated the 
Admiral, when we were in safety. “We are 
all here, are we not? Is anyone hurt ?” 

A rapid examination proved that we had 


““We must be a good fifteen miles away,” 
he cried. “I can’t get to the Fleet in time! 
We don’t even know the course to steer! 
on” 


If only we had a compass ! 





*It was related to me by Mr. A. J. Cox, Chief Torpedo 
Instructor R.N., now serving in the Channel Fleet, and who 
was the only survivor of a party of men concerned in ‘the 
explosion on board H.M.S. Vide, at Bourdroum, in the Levant, 
in June, 1892, when a gun-cotton charge exploded through 
carelessness in fitting a detonator, that he was only three or 
four feet away when the accident occurred, and that he 
suffered no injury beyond being knocked down the ladder on 
which he was standing by the air concussion—but, then, he was 
in an open air space, while the two men who lost their lives 
were in a confined space, and thus felt the full explosive force ot 
the charge. The weaker portions of the ship at that point 
were comparatively uninjured, but the heavy armoured door 
and the bulkheading close by were severely twisted and 
dented : the explosive, as is the case with most of the nitro- 
glycerine compounds, doing the most damage at the points of 
greatest resistance,—Gi:. 2ERT HERON, 
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One of our men, overhearing him, said 
something in a whisper to his companion, 
and I just managed to catch the word 
* compass.” 

“ What is it, my man?” I asked. 

“ Bill ’ere, sir, sez ’e’s got a compass ona 
watch-chain, sir, if that’d be of any use.” 

I jumped at the opportune chance. 

“Rather! Hand it over, my man, and 
let me have a look at it!” 

He dived into his jumper pocket, and from 
a miscellaneous collection of matches, spun 
yarn, clay pipes, quids of ancient tobacco, 
and half-a-dozen other articles, selected a 
dingy watch-chain, with a tiny pocket-compass 
attached. 

* Thank goodness!” said the Admiral, for 
toy though it was, it would give us our bear- 
ings. “ Now, men, out oars and pull!” 

We got the course, and put the boat’s head 
N.W. by N. Tired after a sleepless night, 
hungry, sore, wet through to the skin, these 
truly British sons of Neptune had vowed to 
get their Admiral to his Fleet in time, and 
they set to with such good will that soon we 
were bowling along at four knots an hour. 
Luckily there was no wind, and the water 
was as calm as a mill-pond. For a good 


hour we held on, and then on the sky- 
line astern we caught sight of a long, low 


streak of black, out of which gradually 
grew the masts and hull of some small war- 
vessel. 

We decided to signal her, and hoisted one 
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of the men’s flannels on the loom of an oar 
to attract their attention. 

Nearer and nearer came the vessel, and 
presently a tiny puff of smoke, followed by a 
sharp report, told us that she had seen us. 

“Great Scot! She’s a British gunboat, 
sir!” I cried, recognising the Dryad in the 
now rapidly approaching vessel. 

And the Dryad she proved to be, and no 
sooner had we got aboard and explained 
matters, than we found that Fortune had not 
altogether deserted us, after all. 

For she was the bearer of new and im- 
portant orders to Admiral Stanhope, and 
it was indeed most fortunate that chance 
had prevented our gaining the Fleet before. 
The news she brought was the now historical 
departure of Prince George of Greece for 
Crete, with his flotilla of torpedo-boats, in 
consequence of which the British Govern- 
ment had hastily countermanded the orders 
given the Ambassador, and decided to act 
with the Powers; for the time being, at all 
events. Instead of forcing the Dardanelles 
we were to at once proceed to Canea, send- 
ing a few ships to the Pirzeus in case of a 
blockade being decided on there. If the 
Admiral had got back in time, and opened 
fire on the Turkish flag, we should have found 
ourselves in a very awkward predicament. 

How the Fleet carried out the new orders, 
and with what result, the world knows. 
But who shall say what might not have 
resulted, but for the Admiral’s Misadventure? 





A Metal Balloon. 


By James WALTER SMITH. 


5 Mv AT was invented by a man 
Ba fi a" named Schwarz, who did not 
aN D eIN] live to see his balloon success- 
a | ie ful. Scientists laughed at 
Be > aa Schwarz for saying that a metal 
SA balloon would be able to lift 
itself, with its motor and car, off the ground, 
and the military men who carry on the 
balloon practice of the German Army on the 
Tempelhof Field, near Berlin, agreed with the 
scientists that the aluminium balloon was a 
phantasy of disordered imagination. But 
the inventor was not to be turned from his 
project. He worked 
on it, developed it, 
clung to it ten- 
aciously until death 
overtook him, leav- 
ing the inventor’s 
wife to carry on 
the fight against 
the sceptics. Had 
Schwarz lived he 
would have seen 
his theories win 
the day. 

That, in brief, is 
the story of the 
aluminium balloon 
—the curious 
creature of the air 
which, as is shown 
on this page, 
floated high above 
the chimney - pots 
near the Tempel- 
hof Field on the 
3rd of November last. The idea of a 
balloon made of metal was, it must be 
said, no new thing, for in 1842 a madcap 
Frenchman named Mares-Monges constructed 
a balloon of thin sheets of copper. It was a 
fine piece of workmanship, but it would not 
go up in the air, and its short life on earth 
was ended in the scrap-heap. The failure of 
Mares-Monges gave strength to the belief 
that a metal balloon was a dream and 
nothing more. 

With the increasing cheapness, however, 
of that extraordinarily light metal, aluminium, 


THE ALUMINIUM BALLOON IN THE AIR. 
From a Photograph. 


owing to the discovery of cheaper methods 
of production, a hope was raised in the 
breasts of inventors that the metal balloon 
was a possibility. Schwarz, of Agram, was 
one of these men, and having evolved, 
among other things, a method of filling a 
metal balloon with gas— which up to this 
time had been one of the difficulties in the 
way—he prepared to put his idea before the 
public, amid the discouragements already 
mentioned. 

The German Government, which takes a 
keen interest in all aeronautic ventures and 
inventions, and 
never refuses to 
try an experiment, 
no matter how 
wild the project 
seems to be, finally 
lent a hand, and 
began to construct 
the balloon. The 
work was _inter- 
rupted by the in- 
ventor’s death, but 
the widow suc- 
ceeded in obtain- 
ing permission to 
complete it. The 
Minister of War 
gave orders that 
the work should 
be done under 
military protection, 
and that the offi- 
cers of the depart- 
ment should aid 
Mrs. Schwarz in every possible way. 

This was not the first time in the history 
of the world that men were engaged on a 
job in which they had no faith. Therefore, 
believing as they did that the balloon would 
not be able to raise itself, to say nothing of the 
motor and passengers, from the ground, they 
cut away all the apparatus that to them seemed 
superfluous. There was, for instance, a 
clever device for regulating the descent of the 
balloon; and another for lengthening the 
four feet of the car in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the shock of landing. Both of these 
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devices were done away with, as adding 
to the weight of the ship. Another 
arrangement employed by the inventor for 
securing the driving belt for the wind 
propellor was also sacrificed—a_ sacrifice 
which, as we shall see in a moment, was 
most disastrous. The balloon was operated 
by four screws, two for horizontal movement 
and two for vertical movement, run by a 
benzine motor of 10-12 horse-power. ‘The 
ship, as shown in the illustrations, was an 
immense cylinder with cone-shaped end. 
The dimensions were colossal, the body of 
the ship being 134ft. long, 46ft. high, and 
42ft. 7in. wide. Yet, notwithstanding the 
size, the weight of the whole was only 
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5,720lbs. With the mere exception of the 
driving-belt and the brass bearings, the whole 
ship was made of aluminium. 

No one probably, except the inventor and 
his wife, will ever know of the discourage- 


THE BALLOON AFTER THE CRASH. 


GOING SWIFTLY 


& 


[ Photograph. 


ments which marked the history of the 
Schwarz balloon, notwithstanding the help 
lent by the military servants of the German 
Government. The completion of the air- 
ship, however, and the final arrangements for 
a trial trip, threw discouragement into the 
shadow, and lent a rosy tint to the hopes 
of the inventor’s wife. She was the only 
one who knew that the monster air-ship, 
with its silvery cylinder, would do the work 
for which it was intended, and it may be 
believed that the first two days of November, 
while the balloon was being filled, were to 
her days of excitement and weary waiting 
for victory. 

It was necessary, in filling the balloon, that 


TO PIECES. ( Photograph. 

all the air should be expelled from the 
aluminium cylinder before the gas was 
injected ; and this operation was completed 
by a peculiar arrangement of Schwarz’s own. 
A colossal silk receptacle, the size of the 
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cylinder, was constructed, and this was placed 
inside the cylinder, the hydrogen gas being 
slowly pumped into the silk bag. As this bag 
expanded it gradually expelled the surround- 
ing air from the cylinder, and when all the 
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noon was chill and drear. But, as there is 
an end to all things, so was there an end to 
all these preparations—and to the balloon. 
The supreme moment came when this 
enormous, ugly-looking, and maligned air- 
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air was driven out, the gas in the silk bag was 
allowed to escape into the outer receptacle. 
The inflation, if such it might be called, of 
the aluminium balloon, was one of the last 
stages in the preparation for ascent from the 
Luftschiffer Park, and as the moment 


approached for the trial trip the excitement 


was intense. Already, by its vain efforts to 
get free from the ropes which held it to the 
ground, the balloon showed that the inventor 
was right and his critics wrong. Herr Jagels, 
the engineer under whose charge the machine 
had been built, although not an experienced 
aeronaut, offered to make the ascent—a 
plucky offer, considering the feeling against 
the balloon, and the fact that more than 
one man was necessary to attend to the 
steering and propelling apparatus and 
took his seat in the car. The presence 
of an east wind did not add to the 
pleasure of the occasion, and the after- 


THE WIND CONTINUES ITS WORK. 
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ship, which had cost two hundred thousand 
marks and four years’ labour, was to be let 
loose in the heavens, with its solitary passenger, 
and the hopes of a dead inventor imbedded 
in every lamina of its glossy surface. 

Such a work as this should have had a 
long life. But it was not to be. Amid the 
silence of the crowd it was let loose, and, 
in spite of the enormous surface which it 
presented to the wind, it rose with great 
speed. The motor was working at half 
speed, yet in less time than it takes to tell 
it, the balloon was at the height of 82oft., 
fighting against a strong wind, and ready to 
start forward on its trip above Berlin. Below, 
the spectators wondered how far the balloon 
would go, and the military men wondered 
why they had thought it wouldn’t go at all. 

Then came the end. Instead of going 
forward the balloon began to fall. The ship 
had become unmanageable. A _ belt had 
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THE END OF THE BALLOON, 
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slipped—the driving-belt which Schwarz had 
planned to secure to the wind propellor— 
and the inexperienced aeronaut in charge lost 
his head. Had he operated the end screw 
alone he would have been able to sail along 
with the wind, as in an ordinary balloon ; but 
the multiplicity of apparatus, which should 
have been in the charge of several men, 
confused him. It was an awful moment for 
Jagels. In that moment he opened wide 
the valve, and the balloon began its down- 
ward trip to destruction. 

The absence of the device for regulating 
the descent, and the need of the apparatus 
for breaking the force of the fall, were among 
the causes of the disaster. The crash of the 
ship upon the ground was great, and Jagels 
saved his life by jumping out of the car just 
as it reached the earth, getting little more 
than a shaking-up. He had been six minutes 
in the sky, and at the end of his brief trip 
stood alive amidst the wreck of £10,000. 

The newspapers, of course, were full of 
accounts of the disaster, and people thought 
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that the last had been heard of the Schwarz 
balloon. They jumped at the conclusion 
that such a disaster meant the wreck of 
Schwarz’s theories. But in this they were 
mistaken. Careful and expert thought and 


HERR JAGELS AND THE SHATTERED MACHINERY. 
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calculation proved, in a few days, that 
Schwarz was greater than those who laughed 
athim. It was demonstrated that the balloon 
was not only fully able to carry its own car 
and motor, but was also able to carry all the 
parts which the engineers had considered 
superfluous, as well as three or four passengers 
and ballast. The inventor’s calculations were, 
in short, correct. The trial trip also proved 
that Schwarz knew how to fill his balloon, 
and that the apparatus could be controlled by 
the proper number of men. It was, indeed, a 
victory, and the inventor’s wife, as she stood 
looking at the wreck of the aluminium balloon, 
must have felt that the triumph was worth 
the price. 

The wreck lay some time in the field where 
it fell, as we may see in the illustrations, 
slowly crumbling into bits, which the curiosity- 
seekers were not loth to take away. And 
while the winds were playing with their 
victim, the German Government were making 
arrangements for the immediate construction 
of another Schwarz balloon. The trial had 
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shown them that a metal balloon was possible, 
and the experts now think that the aluminium 
balloon is the military air-ship of the future. 
To this a certain happy woman in Berlin 
says “ Aye.” 





For the Boy's Sake. 


By J. C. HiIGGINBOTHAM. 


WAS staying at the inn of 

“The Three Stars” in the 
rg village pe se, gr fen. see 
F were a refined and intelligent 
CxS 


couple of middle age, always 

placid, always smiling and 
courteous, their hearts bound up in their 
son Victor. They were very solicitous about 
“ monsieur’s ” comfort, and liked to hear 
from him about “Angleterre.” We are a 
droll people in the eyes of Victor Verreau 
and madame his wife ; and, although they 
are too polite to say so, I have heard them 
repeating my little stories of English life to 
their neighbours with grimaces and shrugs. 
Z am not droll; I am supposed to have 
rubbed off some of the angularities of 
Messieurs les Anglais by contact with the 
people of Gaul. 

Victor, the son, was then serving with his 
regiment in Madagascar, and talk about the 
boy led my host to tell me the following 
story one evening after supper, when all the 
customers were gone. 

“ Ah, little Victor,” said my host, with a 
sigh, “I never thought he would bear arms 
for his country. For we thought he was 
dying in the terrible year of the war ; and as 
for me —well, my wife was near being left 
alone,” he added, with a little laugh. 

Now, he had told me many stories, and 
when he laughed and leaned back in his 
chair, and blew the smoke in great puffs at 
the ceiling, I knew there was a story if I 
would only ask for it. 

“My friend,” I said, reproachfully, “ you 
have told me many stories, but you have not 
told me that story about yourself.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing, monsieur ; just a little 
episode.” 

“Come,” I said, “let me be judge of that.” 

He laughed again. “As you please.” 
And emptying his glass he began :— 

“T was a young man when the war broke 
out, and had only been married five years. 
We were living at Vimagne then, and I 
assisted my father, who owned a small vine- 
yard. We were accounted well-to-do, and 
my wife was the prettiest girl in the neigh- 
bourhood. We were very happy; as you 


see, she has a sunny temper and can manage 
Vol. xv.—37. 
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a house. Our marriage was quite a romance 
—but I will proceed with my story. 

“Our son was born to us before the first 
anniversary of our marriage—little Victor, 
who is now so far away. He was a beautiful 
child, and we both loved him ; nay, almost 
worshipped him. I strode proudly along at 
the thought of Marie’s pretty face, with Victor 
in her arms, awaiting me. Yes, we were 
happy. For five years we were very happy. 
But then came the war. You know how 
confident we were. I had no misgivings. I 
prophesied how we should overrun Prussia, 
and in so many weeks the Emperor would be 
dictating terms of peace to the perfidious 
enemy in Berlin. I was aghast when the first 
disaster came, and the Prussians marched 
forward instead of fleeing. I would not 
believe it ; it was but a ruse, I declared, on 
the part of the Emperor, to entice the enemy 
forward, so as to annihilate him at one swoop. 

“IT was beside myself in rage and shame 
when, after several battles, I saw that we were 
a beaten nation. I would go to Paris, I said, 
and enrol myself in the army ; but there came 
a letter from my life-long friend, Jacques 
Lessurrier, of Lyons, asking me, if I loved 
France, to raise a body of Francs-tireurs in our 
district and take command of them. It was 
being done all over France, he said, and 
would harass the enemy greatly. Besides, of 
what use was it for a man to serve under our 
incompetent generals ? 

“T did not hesitate. I was popular in our 
district, and, besides, I was prosperous ; and 
when I called a meeting, nearly forty enrolled 
themselves, and with one voice named me 
captain. We were nearly all young fellows, 
for I foresaw that if we were to be effective, 
we must be able to endure great privations 
and fatigue—to strike a blow here to-day, and 
to-morrow to be fighting fifteen or twenty 
miles away. 

“T had hardly time to drill and organize 
my men, when the Prussians came into the 
neighbourhood, and a regiment was quartered 
in our village. Soon our blood was boiling 
at the stories of their brutality and cruelty to 
the defenceless villagers. 

“Of course, as Francs-tireurs we could 
expect no mercy if we were taken, and I 
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forbade my comrades to risk themselves save 
when there was a chance to strike a shrewd 
blow. And shrewd blows we did strike. For 
a time we harassed the foe daily and almost 
hourly. Sometimes in the night we would 
raise an alarm in one village and attack the 
unprepared enemy in the next. The poor 
Prussians ”—with a laugh—“ did not get 
much sleep some nights. Of course, we did 
not come off scatheless. One week our band 
was less by eleven; Jean Joly and Pierre 
Lochaise were captured one night and shot ; 
the next day in a skirmish we had three 
killed and two badly wounded. But they 
were amply avenged. I must tell you another 
time of the troop of 
Uhlans we annihi- 
lated in the ravine |! 
in Croisé Forest. 
You will understand 
that we had devoted 
helpers in the vil- 
lages who supplied 
us with food, having 
managed to hide 
some of their stores 
from the Germans. 
Alas ! -— sometimes 
our friends had fo 
suffer, for revenge 
was taken on them 
for our acts. Pierre, 
the miller of Agence, 
was shot because-— 
But I will not re- 
member these things. 
“Dame Bec, a 
little withered old 
woman, used to 
bring us news from 
the village. The 
Prussians took no 
notice of the feeble 
old creature who 
went daily into the 
wood to gather 
sticks, and she came to us almost every 
day. One morning I received news which 
you will understand made me very sad. 
My little Victor was ill—very ill—and he 
continually called for his papa. You will 
understand that I had not seen wife or child 
for nearly a month, for the Prussians in the 
village had suffered from us, and were ever 
on the alert. I was sorely troubled, for 
it would have been madness to attempt to 
see him, and for the first time my heart was 
not wholly in my duties. I sent a message 
to my wife telling her to be of good cheer ; 
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“THE PRUSSIANS TOOK NO NOTICE OF THE FEEBLE OLD 
CREATURE.” 
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and to comfort our little Victor by telling 
him that papa would come and bring him a 
gun and drum when the Prussian dogs were 
gone. 

“T did not sleep at all that night, and my 
burden was no lighter in the morning when 
Dame Bec came again. My Victor was 
worse, and he raved incessantly for his papa. 
All day long he was crying, ‘I want my 
papa ; come to Victor, papa.’ 

““My comrades saw my trouble and 
sympathized with me. They were prepared 
to do anything for me, ready to sacrifice 
themselves for my sake. Ah, we were 
brothers! But I would allow no rash 
attempt; I could 
only pray to Heaven 
to be merciful. 

“Dame Bec 
brought us news 
that the Prussians 
had learnt who I 
was and the true 
state of affairs ; and 
the Colonel—he was 
a brute—posted sen- 
tries night and day 
about my door to 
capture me if I ven- 
tured to see my child 
by stealth. Ah, they 
were cunning, and 
meant to entrap me 
through the love | 
had for my child, for 
they had learnt that 
I was chief of the 
band that had 
harassed them so 
grievously. 

“A sad week 
passed, and _ then 
came heavier tidings. 
The fever had left 
my little boy, but he 
was very weak, and 
he cried incessantly for his ‘papa.’ ‘If the 
child cannot be gratified,’ said gruff but kind 
Dr. Bonmain, ‘he cannot live. He is very 
ill, and the sight of his father might save 
him.’ 

“My heart ached. My child was dying, 
and if he went my wife’s heart would break, 
and what should I do? He was our only 
child. 

“]T went apart to think, and I came to 
a decision. It meant the risk of death, but 
then I faced death daily. 

“T left my comrades at dusk, saying I was 
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going to reconnoitre alone, and with a prayer 
in my heart I hastened through the woods, 
carrying only a dagger, and crept near to 
my house. I must explain that it stood 
alone at the entrance to the village, quite 
fifty yards from a neighbour’s. 

“Tt was even as old I)ame Bec had said. 
A Prussian was marching round the house, 
and another was posted in the road twenty 
paces off. Upstairs in the lighted room 
lay little Victor, and I fancied I could hear 
his feeble little cry, ‘Come to Victor, papa.’ 

“T crouched for some minutes, wondering 
if it were possible to kill the sentry, but I 
saw that it could not be done without his 
comrade in the road hearing, and 
giving the alarm. 

“Suddenly, moved by a reckless 
impulse, and caring for nothing if 
I could but see my little Victor, I 
rose up and walked straight to the 
side door. 

“Tn an instant the sentry was on 
me. He was a grizzled veteran—a 
sergeant. I made no reply to his 
challenge. ‘Who goes there?’ he l 
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of gladness. I kissed her, and asked for the 
little one. 

“ * He still calls for you, but, oh, so feebly, 
so feebly !’ she said, with tears. 

“She took me into the little chamber 
where my boy lay. ‘ Look, my darling,’ she 
said ; and my boy feebly turned his eyes, 
and then with a glad cry flung himself into 
my arms. I wept; my wife wept. ‘ My 


dear papa,’ he said, again and again, stroking 
me softly and looking into my face. 

“ Presently my wife whispered, ‘Thanks to 
Heaven, he is better already.’ 

“T talked to him, and told him I was 
hunting in the fields, and could not come to 
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asked, in barbarous French, speak- | hi lies 
ing it with difficulty. a BN" 
“Half measures were 


and, besides, I was reckless, and I 
answered boldly. ‘I am Victor 
Verreau,’ I said, ‘and, as you 
know, my son is dying, and calling 
for me. Permit me to go in, mon- 
sieur, and then you can do as you 
please. He is my only son, mon- 
sieur.’ 

“He stood looking at me for 
quite a minute, as if he could not 
comprehend. Then he _ peered 
suspiciously into my face. ‘Where 
have you posted your men ?’ 

“*T have left them in camp, 
monsieur; I came alone,’ I re- 
sponded. 

“He stared again, clutching roughly at his 
beard. 

*“** Where are your weapons ?’ 

“T handed him the dagger without a word. 
He took it in silence, and stood as before, 
clutching his beard. 

“* He is my only son, monsieur,’ I said, 
softly, seeking to stir his pity. 

“*Tt is well,’ he said, suddenly. ‘Go in 
quietly ; but, remember, I shall deal with 
you when you have seen him. You cannot 
escape.’ 

“T thanked him, and went in. My wife 
heard my entrance, and met me with tears 
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“WITH A GLAD CRY HE FLUNG HIMSELF INTO MY ARMS.” 


see him because of the Prussians, but he 
must get well and strong and help me to 
drive them away. ‘Yes,’ he laughed; and 
soon fell asleep in my arms. 

“T kissed him and put him gently on the 
bed, stifling a sob, as I thought it was for the 
last time, and turned to my wife. It had not 
occurred to her until then to ask how I had 
got in. I told her I had bribed the Prussian 
for a five minutes’ interview, and now I must 
go at once. I kissed her passionately, keep- 
ing with difficulty a cheerful countenance, 
and I prayed that the boy might comfort her 
when I was gone. Before midnight—pouf ! 
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pouf! there would be a splutter of bullets, 
and I should be gone. 

“T sent her to the little one and opened 
the door. The Prussian was waiting for me. 

“*]T am ready,’ I said, with an effort 
to speak calmly ; ‘ but make no noise or my 
wife will hear. She does not know.’ 

“He stood 
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“We rejoiced greatly when Dame Bec 
came the next day. ‘The little one is much 
better and will recover,’ said she. ‘Ah, it 
was a miracle—for we know all. But that 
poor Prussian who let you in—he was seen 
and arrested, and, poor fellow, he dies at 
sunset. His Colonel is furious.’ 

“I turned 





looking at me as 
before. ‘ Better ?’ 
he grunted, point- 
ing to the lighted 
chamber. 

“¢Vee’ I re 
plied, ‘it has 
done him good. 
He will live now, 
I do not doubt!’ 

“He did not 
speak nor, to my 
surprise, did he 
lay hold of me. 
We stood in 
silence looking 
into each other’s 
eyes. 

“ * Monsieur,’ 
he whispered at 
last, ‘ begone, 
quietly. I—too 

have—a son.’ 

“7 steed 
amazed. ‘ I—I 
do not under- 
stand,’ I stam- 
mered. 

“* Begone, you 
fool,’ he whis- 
pered, fiercely. 
* Quick !’ 

“Then I com 





pale; I trembled. 
I never dreamt 
that danger 
would threaten 
him. I went 
apart to think, 
and _ considered 
the matter for a 
good while. I 
had to struggle 
with myself. 
What could an 
honourable 
Frenchman do? 
There was only 
one answer. 

“An hour later 
I walked up to 
the Colonel’s 
quarters. 

“T was seized 
and taken before 
him—no, I will 
not mention his 
Yyy | name; let it be 

forgotten. A 


Ay little man _ with 
Wf) | 
My pp 





i cruel eyes and 

\} iron jaws—I well 
understood that 
he had no pity. 
1 told him why 
I had come. 








prehended, and 
took his hand. 

“* God bless you,’ I said. 
name ?’ 

“* Begone, fool—Steinkopf.’ 

“I fled back to the wood as one in a 
dream. I had never expected to find a 
Prussian with a tender heart, and I wept tears 
of gladness, as I invoked the blessing of 
Heaven on Herr Steinkopf, who likewise had 
a son. 

“T went back to my comrades and told 
them all. ‘Now, comrades,’ I said, if you 
love me you will spare, if you meet him, 
Sergeant Steinkopf, who has a son.’ They 
promised gladly, for you must understand 
that, brave fellows that they were, they had 
the hearts of children. 


* Tell me your 


““ THE PRUSSIAN WAS WAITING FOR ME. 


‘Sergeant Stein- 
kopf did a hu- 
mane deed, a noble action,’ I said, ‘he ought 
not to suffer. If there must be a victim, I 
offer myself in his stead.’ 

“The brute laughed harshly. ‘You will 
get your deserts, and Steinkopf too,’ he said. 
‘You are a fool as well as a rascal.’ 

“A court-martial was formed, and I was 
tried. They were not all like the Colonel, 
but listened to what I had to say. I pleaded 
for myself, but more for Steinkopf, and some 
of them were touched. But they were in the 
hands of the Colonel—I was condemned to 
be shot with Steinkopf. 

“* At five o'clock,’ said the Colonel, with 
a laugh, ‘that we may have the mess cleared 
up before dark.’ 
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“‘Tmagine the brutality of that man! And 
imagine also that I asked to embrace my 
wife and child for the last time, and was 
refused ! 

“ A few minutes before five I was led into 
the garden of the Maire’s house, where 
presently Steinkopf was brought. He was a 
brave man; he walked erect and proudly, 
without fear; but when he saw me he 
whispered, ‘ You fool ! you fool!’ in a hoarse 
voice, though I 


‘Spies, your 


honey in his mouth. Faugh ! 
Highness,’ he said. 

“*Indeed !’ said the Prince. ‘ But that 
uniform,’ pointing to Steinkopf, ‘surely he is 
not a spy?’ 

* And then I spoke. I expected no mercy 
for myself—I was a Franc-tireur—but that 
good Steinkopf should not die. I rushed 
forward and knelt at his feet. 

“¢ Hear me, Prince,’ I cried. 








read in his eyes 
that he approved 
of what I had 
done. I took his 
hand in silence, 
and we took up 
our position. I 
saw in the faces 
of the firing-party 
how little they 
liked their task. 
Steinkopf was 
popular among 
them — a rough, 
coarse gem he 
was, but still a 
gem. 

“We had taken 
our places, and 
were waiting for 
the Colonel, when 
suddenly there 
was a clatter on 
the road outside, 
and someone 
whispered, ‘ His 
Highness Prince 
Frederick.’ 

“The Colonel 
was just coming 
forward. When 
he heard the cry 
his face turned 
purple, and he 
cursed vilely 
under his breath 
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as the Prince 
advanced. The 
Prince was a Prussian, but he was a gentle- 
man. I understand that you English loved 
him. It is well ; he was worthy of it. We 
did not know till later that one of Steinkopf’s 
fellow-soldiers had sent a message to him 
beseeching mercy for his comrade. 

“ He returned the Colonel’s salute gravely, 
and said, sharply, ‘Ah, Colonel, what have 
we here ?’ 

“The Colonel was fawning like a dog, all 


**] RUSHED FORWARD AND KNELT AT HIS FEET.” 


“The Colonel would have had me dragged 
away, but the Prince signed to them to let 
me alone. 

“T told the story breathlessly—so breath- 
lessly that he stopped me and begged me to 
be calm, as he could not follow me. ‘It is 
not for myself,’ I cried, in conclusion ; ‘ you 
Prussians look upon a man whe fights for his 
country as vermin to be killed without pity. 
But this Steinkopf—does he deserve death 
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for having pity on me, because he too has a 
son ?’ 

“The Prince did not answer, but called 
Steinkopf forward. ‘Is this true ?’ he asked, 
sternly. 

“* Ves, your Highness,’ said the sergeant, 
gruffly, saluting. 

“Ts it a Prussian soldier’s duty to allow 
his enemies to escape?’ asked the Prince, 
more sternly. 

“ * My Prince,’ said Steinkopf, looking him 
full in the face, ‘a good soldier ought to be 
humane.’ 

“* Right, Steinkopf, right, my good fellow,’ 
said the Prince, with a proud smile, placing 
his hand on his shoulder. ‘A man who 
faces death in the cause of humanity is 
worthy of honour. Is it not so, Colonel ?’ 
And he took the 
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the regular army. We do not recognise the 
Francs-tireurs. Often they are only bands of 
assassins.’ 

“T would not argue with him—it was not 
the time. I said I would go to Paris and 
serve in the army, if it were allowed. 

“* That is well,’ he said; and then, with 
a smile, he added: ‘And I have to thank 
you for letting me know the worth of one of 
my soldiers. Thank you. You may go.’ 


And he shook me by the hand. 
“ You will not think me weak when I say 
Truly, 


that I kissed his hand in gratitude. 
he was a gentleman ! 


“As you know, I went to Paris and saw 
the Investment and the Commune. Poor 
Steinkopf, I heard afterwards, was killed 

during the In- 





Cross from his 
breast and 
pinned it upon 
Steinkopf’s. ‘So 
that your son 
may not forget 
that his father 
was a true sol- 
dier,’ he said, 
with a smile. 
And the men P 
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“And you,’ 
said the Prince, 
sternly, turning 
to me, ‘you are 
released on con- 
dition that you 
either return 
home or serve in 





vestment, and I 
mourned for him 
sincerely. Ah, 
when I think of 
the Prussians and 
that hateful time, 
and my anger 
rises against 
them as brutes 
and tyrants, I 
remember that 
Prince, and brave 
and humane 
Steinkopf, who 
had a son; and 
my heart softens. 
It would be a 
heart of stone 
otherwise — eh, 
monsieur ?” 
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Old Jest - Books. 


iT has never been settled who 

made the first joke ; indeed, it 

is by no means easy to be 

} certain who first made any 

joke. Joking has been in 

practice many thousands of 

years now, but we seem to have invented very 
few new “wheezes.” (The word “ wheeze,” 
by the way, is probably used in allusion to 
the aged and broken-winded character of the 
jests it is designed to distinguish.) A gentle- 
man called Hierocles, who conducted a 
respectable business as neoplatonic philo- 
sopher in the fifth century, is said to have 
made exhaustive researches into the origins 
and relations of the jokes extant in his 


not worth the trouble when caught. But 
among the jest-books of our own earlier 
times we come upon them—and perhaps 
others ; we won’t bind ourselves to the 
twenty-one dogma—in a more understandable 

habit, though often dull enough even then. 
Old English jest-books are now rarities, and 
valuable. Whether it be that they were 
actually thumbed out of existence, as one 
authority holds, or whether many were 
burned by the laughter-hating Puritans, 
the fact remains that few, very few, have 
struggled through the centuries to our own 
time ; and when one of these few is for sale, 
it is apt—in especial cases, at any rate—to 
cost its weight in bank-notes. But they 
were shocking 





of sifting, compar- 
ing, and tracing, he 
reduced all these 
to an original 
twenty-one, which 
had been repeated 
and repeated, with 
variations 


time. After years 
) _ P= 
Cambridge 


and | 
changes of place 
and circumstance, 
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Wit's Recreation. 


| humbugs in their 
J E S T Ss: time, some of 

| them. Each con- 
| sisted, more or 
less, of shameless 
thefts from all the 
others; and it is 
easy to trace 
through dozens of 
them the same 





in a thousand 
varied forms for 
thousands of years. 
Those twenty-one 
jokes are still going 


If whas’s bere 


aid, don’t every Humour fit, 
Ceafe tv find Fault, "sill you can find more Wie, 


merry (or misera- 
ble) jest—a jest as 
often as not in- 
vented again last 
week by guidance 





strong and . well, 
and at this moment 
a thousand scissors 
in the hands of a 
thousand _ sub- 
editors are slashing 
them out in their 
latest forms from 
a thousand copies 
of American 
papers, shortly, by 
the aid of a thou- 
sand paste-brushes 
and a swarm of 
printing machines, 
to be presented to 
millions of de- 
lighted readers ever 
alert for the latest 





Newcaftle. printed in this prefent Year, 


of the sub-editorial 
machinery already 
particularized. 
Some were called 
after famous 
clowns or jesters 
—as Tarlton’s, 
Armstrong’s, or 
Peele’s jests, by 
reason of these 
worthies never 
having had any- 
thing to do with 
one of them, 
books or jests. In 
much the same 
manner was the 
title given to one 
of the most fa- 








and freshest jape. 

In their early forms—Greek, Hindu, and 
so forth—these jokes are, when comprehen- 
sible, a trifle dull, not to say sad. Indeed, 
they have the two faults that characterized 
the horse in the ancient story (paleolithic, 
probably): they are difficult to capture, and 


mous of them— 
the “ Cambridge Jests ”"—probably because 
it was published at Newcastle. We give a 
facsimile of the title-page of this book—a 
thing of some humour in itself. It is embel- 
lished with a view of Cambridge, a view 
instantly to be recognised by anybody 
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acquainted with the town 
and colleges; for all the 
weathercocks are at the top 
of the buildings, just as 
they are in Cambridge to 
this day ; and the steeples 
are all built with the thick 
end downward, a_time- 
honoured characteristic of 
all Cambridge _ steeples. 
The publisher was a wily 
person, ever awake to catch 
the purchaser who insisted 
on being up-to-date. For 
which reason he avoided 
definite figures, and with 
the announcement “printed 
in this present year” was 
ready to please all cus- 
tomers, no matter how 
long the stock might lie on 
his hands. 

Why should Oxford wait? 
The sister University must 
have its jest-book too, so 
in 1628 (much less wily, 
this definite date) “Gratiz 
Ludentes, jests from the 
Universitie. By H. L. 
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VNIVERSITIE. 
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Printed at London by Tha — 
Hemplrey Moflay. 16 28. 


Oxen,” was printed by 
Thomas Cotes for Hum- 
phrey Mosley — not at 
Oxford, of course, but at 
London. We give a repro- 
duction of the title-page. 
The Latin title and the 
quotation from Martial 
give the proper Oxford air, 
however, and a ponderous 
cloaked and booted Mer- 
cury occupies half the 
space, flattening the world, 
an inconsiderable pudding, 
beneath his tread. Open- 
ing the book at pages 34 
and 35 we give a photo- 
graph of the text, com- 
prising two anecdotes of 
Diogenes and one of a 
clumsy reader. The joke 
of the bad shot, and the 
only safe place being at the 
target, is as hard-worked 
as ever to-day, and the 
inches it has filled out at 
the bottoms of the columns 
of journals must amount to 
many, many square miles. 








34 jefisfrom. 
Of Diogenes. 


the Vniverfitie. 35 





leaft peradventure hee 














Ne asking Dioge- 

~~ mes the Cynicke 
what hee would have 
to:take a cuffe onthe 
eare, he-anfwered him 
a helmet. The fame 
man walking in the 
fields, and feeing a 
young man fhooting 
yery unskilfully, went 
and fate downe very 
neere the marke,fome 
asking him why hee 
did fo, hee anfwered 
leaft 
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cM iftakes in reading. 
O Ne reading the 
hiftory of Elifha, 
in the old Miteaen 
and how the children 


mocked him, read, 
and there came three 


| fhee Boares our of the 
forreft and devoured 


them. 


Anothet. 
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Mixed with Mother Bunches 


Meorrimeuts. 


Whierevnto us added adoozen of Gulles. 


Pretty and pleafant, to driue 


away the tediou[nef]e of a 
Winters eset 


Imptinred at London for lohn Browne, 
and are to be fold at his fhopinSaint 
Dunftones Chutch-yard, im Fleet. 





An earlier book than the Gratie Ludentes 
was called “ Pasquil’s Jests, Mixed with 
Mother Bunches Merriments, Whereunto is 
added a doozen of Gulles. Pretty and 
pleasant, to drive away the 
tediousnesse of a winters | 
evening.” This was published | 
in 1604, by one John Browne, | 
of St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, | 
in Fleet Street, as may be 
seen by the title-page here | 
copied. All, except the title- 
page and the headlines, is in 
black-letter, and never very 
inspiriting. But we reproduce | 
the last of the tales — one 
which in. other forms has 
been told to most of us as a 
new thing. And lest the 
black-letter reduced in size 
may not be completely legible 
to weak eyes, we transcribe 
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]) the matter of “The miserable nig- 
gardize of a Justice. To conclude, 
with this miserable Justice, who 
came to London, to the Terme: 
And lying in Fileet-street, a com- 
panie of excellent Musicians, in a 
morning, played very earely at his 
chamber. But he being loth to 
bestow his money so vainely, bade 
his man tell them, hee could not as 
then heare their Musike, for he 
lamented for the death of his 
mother. Wherefore they went their 
way, for their hope was deceived. 
A Gentleman, a friend of his in 
London, hearing the same, came to 
comfort him, and asked him when 
his mother dyed? Fayth (quoth hee) 
some XVI yeeres agoe. When his 
friend understood his deceit, he 
laughed heartily.” 

A signature will be noticed on 
the title-page we show, and another, 
similar, on the title-page of “ The 
Pleasant Conceites of Old Hobson,” 
shortly to be mentioned. The name 
is ‘“ William Shakespeare.” The 
writing is undoubtedly very old, 
and may be the work of the great 
poet; but the British Museum 
authorities (the copies of both 
books are in the Museum) do not 
consider the signatures genuine. 
The British Museum has long 
possessed these copies, and nobody 
is prepared with a conjecture as to 
who could have perpetrated the 
forgery, if forgery it be, or why it was done. 
Certainly, from the dates, copies of both 
might well have been possessed by Shake- 
speare. If, after all, the signatures be 


The miferable niggardize of a 


luttice, 


D conclude, with teis milerable Jolice, whecame te 
London, tothe Merme: Gnd lpingia Flet-frat, a 
compante of excellent pullciais, in a mozning, plared 
very earely at bis chamber. Sut be being loth ts befow 
bis moneyfo bainely, bade bis nian fell Chem, bee could not a6 
then beare thetr @afike, fo; he lamented fo3 the death of bis- 
mother. Uibere faze they vent their wap,fo3 their hope was: 
decetucd, A Gentieman, a friend of his m London, pearing 
thefame, came Co comfort bias, and afked bias When pis mo- 
ther oped: Favth(quoth bee) Come ri. pares agoc, Vahen. 
bis friend baverRwd bis. cecett, be langhed heartily. 





Vol. xv.—38. 
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dayes after it was Maister Fleete-wood’s 
chaunse, to come to Maister Hobsons 
& knocking at the dore asked if he 
werc within ? maister Hobson hearing, 
and knowing how he was denyed 
maister Fleete-woods speach before- 
time, speake himselfe aloud, and said, 


hee was not at home, Then sayd 


CONCEITES 
maister Fleete-wood, what master 


Of Hobson, thinke you that I knowe not 


Hob your voyce, where-unto maister Hob- 
Old fell lomarve 8 Londoner, son answered and sayd, now maister 
Yfcourfes, 
and witry meriments. 


Fleete-wood, am I quit with you: for 
Wherearthe Wittes may laugb,and the 


SHE 


when I came to speake with you, I 
beleeved your man that said, you were 
not at home, and now you will not 
beleeve mine owne selfe, and this was 
the mery conference betwixt these two 
merry gentlemen.” 

The original “ Merry Andrew” is 
said to have been Andrew Boorde, or 
Borde, physician to Henry VIII. Our 
portrait on the opposite page is taken 
from a book of his in black-letter— 
the “Boke of the introduction of 
Knowledge ” (with a foot or so more 
of title), and does not represent the 
doctor in particularly merry guise. 





Printed at London for John rand are to bee fold at 
his (hoppe neere Chr gxt. 
16023 


How Maifter Hobfon faid he was not at home. 


genuine, a new and great interest attaches 
to these collections of old jokes. 

“The Pleasant Conceites of Old 
Hobson the merry Londoner,” is a 
famous book of jests published in 1607. 
Hobson, as figured in the book, is a 


P atime Pater Hobfon byon fome 
ocation came to Dafler Ficcre woods 


pane arte eee pa 
° new the retopder of London, 
and athed one of bis men if be were within and 


great joker, practical and otherwise, 
though most of his jokes are to be 
heard of elsewhere. ‘The book, in this 
first edition (we give the title-page), was 
in black-letter, and from the last of 
the stories, shown on the last page 
here reproduced, we may learn that the 
numerous “not at home” stories are by 
no means all of yesterday and to-day. 
Here, breathless punctuation and all, is 
the transcription of “ How Maister Hob- 
son said he was not at home. Ona 
time Master Hobson upon some-ocation 
came to Master Fleetewoods house to 
speake with him, being then new chosen 
the recorder of London, and asked one 
of his men if he were within and he 
said he was not at home, but maister 
Hobson perceving that his maister bad 
him say so, and that he was within not 
being willing (at that time) to be spoken 
withall, for that time desembling the 
matter he went his way, within a few 


be faid hervas not at home, but matter Hobfon 
perceuning that bis maifer bad pir fap fe, ane. 
that be Was Within not being wilting ( at 
that tune) to be fpeben withall , for that time 
Dek mbling the marter he went bis way. within 
afew Dapes after tt was Mailer Flecte-woods 
chaunt , to come te Matter Hobfons , genork= 
tng at the Doze.athed if he were within? maifter 
Hob/on bearing, and knowing bow be was De- 
fiped matfer Ficcre=woods fpeach befoze time, 
heake bimfelfe aloud , and faid , bee was not at 
bome , Chen (apd maifker Ficere. wood wpat ma- 
Ger Hobion, thinke you that J knowe not pour 
boyce , where-bnte maifler Hobfon anfwered 
and fapd, now mailer Flecte-wood , am J quit 
with pou: to2 when F came to (peake with pou, 
J beleeued pour man that faid, pou were not at 
bone , and now fou will net beleeue sing 
owne [elfe, and 6 the mety 
conferente thefe (wp 
mi trp gentlemen, 
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to exist of the first edition, now in the British 
Museum. One of Scoggin’s anecdotes is 
a tale which is, and has been, familiar in 
many forms to everybody for hundreds— 
if not thousands — of years. It is the 
story of a stupid scholar, unable to master 
Latin, sent by his teacher (Scoggin) to 
obtain deacon’s orders from the bishop's 
ordinary. He learns by rote the answer to 
certain questions in a certain order which it 
is expected that the ordinary will follow, 
but the ordinary asks other questions, and the 
scholar faithfully answers with the words he 
has been taught, with absurd effect. Then 
follows another familiar story, which we will 
transcribe. The scholar is sent again, and 
the ordinary, mollified by a bribe, makes the 
examination as easy as he can. The tale 
\ runs: “How the scholler said, Tom Miller 
| of Osney was Jacob’s Father. After this the 











said scholler did come to the next orders, 
and brought a present to the Ordinary 
Scogin, but the schollers father 


—~ se. from 
we. oe paid for all. Then said the ordinary to 








Andrzewe Boorde. | 

Rather is his expression suggestive of Firft and beft Part 
that of the uninventive sub-editor 

ordered by an arbitrary chief to produce OF 

a new joke in half an hour, and un- ° 

feelingly deprived of his scissors. His | {} * 
medical profession appears to be indi- | Scoggins = 5 ° 
cated by an extra-sized chest-protector, | 

worn outside. When, notwithstanding 


the chest-protector, he was dead, and Full of witty mirth and plea- 


past protesting, the poor doctor was : cae f 
made responsible for many booksellers’ fant fhifts, done by him in France, 


sins. “ Scoggin’s Jests ”—or Scogin’s, and other places : being a preferua: 
or Scogan’s, or Scoggan’s, as the name tiue againft melancholy. 

was diversely spelt—“ A Historie of the 
Mylner of Abyngton” and “ Tales of 
the Wise Men of Gotham” (if no more) | Gathered by Andrew Boord, Doktor 
were issued with his name on the title- of Phyficke. 

page, and nothing else of his in the | 

books. “ Scoggin’s Jests” is one of the 
most famous jest-books in the language, 
and went through many varying editions. 
Still, it was little but a collection from 
other books, one at least of the stories 
being traceable to a prehistoric Hindu 
source. Scoggin is said to have been a 
facetious Master of Arts of Oxford, who, 
about 1480, was jester to Edward IV. 
But, needless to say, Scoggin also had 
nothing to do with the jokes in the book 
bearing his name. We give a facsimile 
of the title-page of the only copy known 
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the scholler, I must needes oppose you” 
(meaning question you) “and for Master 
Scogins sake I will oppose you in a light 
matter. Isaac had two sons, Esau & Jacob, 
who was Jacobs father: The scholler stood 
still and could not tell. Well, said the 
Ordinary, I cannot admit you to be priest, 
until the next Orders, and then bring me an 
answer. The scholler went home with a 
heavy heart, bearing a letter to Master 
Scogin, how his scholler could not answer 
to this question, Isaac had two sonnes, 
Esau & Jacob, who was Jacobs father. 
Scogin said to his scholler, thou foole and 
asse-head, doest thou not know Tom Miller 
of Osney? Yes said the 
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money, and could not tell what shift to make, 
at last he thought to play the Physitian, and 
did fill a box full of the Powder of a rotten 
Post ; and on a Sunday he went to a Parish 
Church, and told the Wives that he had a 
Powder to kill up all the Fleas in the Countrey, 
and every wife bought a penniworth, and 
Scogin went his way e’re Mass was done. 
The wives went home, and cast the Powder 
into their beds, and in their chambers, 
and the Fleas continued still. On a time 
Scogin came to the same Church on a 
Sunday, and when the wives had espied him, 
the one said to the other, This is he that 
deceived us with the Powder to kill Fleas : 





scholler. Then said 
Scogin, thou knowest | 
he had two sonnes, 
Tom and Jacke, who | 
is Jack’s father: The 
Scholler said Tom 


How Srogin fold Powder to kill Fleas.. 


Cogin divers times diD lack mtonep, and could not tell tohat Mift to 
S make, at lat be thought to play the Phplitian, and did Gi a bor 
full of the Powder of a rotten Po; and on a Sanday be went wa 


Miller Why said Scogin 
thou mightest have said 
that Isaac was Jacob’s 
father: then said Scogin, 
thou shalt arise betime 
in the morning, and 
carry a letter to the 
Ordinary and I trust he 
will admit thee before 
the Orders shall be 
given. The Scholler 
rose up betime in the 
morning and carried the 
letter to the Ordinary. 
The Ordinary said, for 
Master Scogin’s sake I 
will oppose you no 
farther than I did 


Pari Church, and wold rhe Wives chat he had a Porwder to bill up 
all the Fleas in the a on wife bought a penniwoth, 
and Scogin went bis wap e’te Wals wag done. Che wides went 
home, and catt the Powder into rheic beds, and in theic chambers, and 
the Fleag continued Hil, Dn a time Scogin came to.the fame Church 
ona Sunday, and when the wides bad efpied him, che one Caid to the 


, This is he that decerded us with the Poroder to Kili Fleas: Cer, 
Sa the cae to Cheater, Os fel€fame perfon. Wiben Wals 


wag done, the wives gathered about Scogin, 

nef man to deceibe us with rhe Powder to 

Scogin, ate not pour Fleagall Dead? Wie babe 
than eber we had. JF miarbel of that, (eid Scogia, ‘J am (Cure pou div 
not ufc the Medicine as pou thould have Done. Chey faid, we did calf 
it in our beds, and in our chambers. Gb, faid he, there be a Corr of 
fools that will bup a thing, and wilt not ask what thep Hall do wird it. 
J tell pou all, that pou thould babe taken everp Flea by che neck, and 
then ther would gape, and then pou thould have caf a little of rhe Pow: 
bet into cberp Ficas mouth, and fo pou Mould babe killed chem. Then, 
faid the wibes, wwe habe nor onip lof our moncp, but we ate mocked 


yesterday ; Isaac had 


two sonnes, Esau and foy our labour. 





Jacob, who was Jacob’s 
Father? Marry, said 
the scholler, I can tell you now ; that was 
Tom Miller of Osney. Goe, foole, goe, said 
the Ordinary, and let thy master send thee 
no more to me for Orders ; for it is unpossible 
to make a foole a wise man.” 

Everybody will recognise this old yarn, 
best known, perhaps, in the form of the verses 
“Long Tom Smith the Doctor,” where Noah 
is the father, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet 
the sons. 

We give a facsimile of another of Scoggin’s 
tales, from a later and differing edition. 
This again is a familiar favourite, and again 
we transcribe: “ How Scogin sold Powder to 
kill Fleas. Scogin divers times did lack 


see, said the one to the other, this is the self- 
same person. When Mass was done, the 
wives gathered about Scogin, and said, You 
be no honest man to deceive us with the 
Powder to kill Fleas. Why, said Scogin, 
are not your Fleas all dead? We have more 
now (said they) than ever we had. I marvel 
of that, said Scogin, I am sure you did not 
use the Medicine as you should have done. 
They said, we did cast it in our beds and in our 
chambers. Ah, said he, there be a sort of 
fools that will buy a thing and will not ask 
what they shall do with it. I tell you all, 
that you should have taken every Flea by the 
neck, and then they would gape, and then 
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RICHARD TARLETO 
one of the first Actors in 


L SHAKESPEARS PLAYS. 














you should have cast a little of the 
Powder into every Fleas mouth, and so 
you should have killed them. Then, 
said the wives, we have not only lost 
our money, but we are mocked for our 
labour.” It will be remembered that 
Captain Marryat worked up this old joke 
in “ Japhet in Search of a Father.” 
Richard Tarlton (“ Dick” ‘Tarlton in 
most records) was a famous comedian in 
Elizabeth’s time. The Earl of Leicester 
found him tending swine at his native 
village of Condover in Salop, and brought 
him to London, being pleased with his 
ready wit. He acted as judge in a play 
of “ Henry V.,” earlier in date than 
Shakespeare’s play of the same name; 
but he was best as clown. He died in 
1589, and was buried at Shoreditch. For 
some few years he escaped the post- 
humous penalty then inflicted by book- 
sellers on dead wits, but in 1611 the 
inevitable “ Richard ‘Tarleton’s Jests ” 
appeared, with the frontispiece here given, 
exhibiting Dick playing tabor and pipe 
on a grating, or a tiled paving, as the 
case may be. The portrait may or may 
not be like Tarlton, but if Tarlton had 





anything to do with the jests included in the 
book, he was a mere purveyor of chestnuts, 
and the Earl of Leicester was deceived. 
But poor Dick may safely be held blameless 
of this book, which, however, grew very popu- 
lar. We give a reproduction of the first page 
of an edition of 1638, with two jests, neither 
irresistibly funny. The first describes how 
the Queen having, on one occasion, decided 
that Tarlton had drunk enough beer, and 
stopped the supply, “ Feare not you (quoth 
Tarlton) for your Beere is small enough.” 
Whereat, we are told, “her Majestie laughed 
heartily.” Good Queen Bess seems to have 
had an enviable capacity for enjoyment. The 
other story we transcribe: “Tarlton having 
beene late at Court and comming homewards 
thorow Fleet street, he espi’d the Watch, 
and not knowing how to passe them, he went 
very fast, thinking by that meanes to goe 
unexamined. But the Watch men perceiving 
that he shunned them, stept to him, and 
commanded him in the Queenes name to 
stand. Stand? quoth ‘Tarlton, let them 
stand that can, for I cannot. So falling downe, 


Tarltons (Court witty Fefts. 


How Tarlton plaid the Drunkard before the 
Queene 


BC DQukne -being difcontented : 
sai which Tarkton percefaing, tek bp- 
aon bim to oclight ber with fome 

int tcf: ye counter - 


—aayis bane; that be 
Monls bave no moze-fo2 (queth foée) be wil plap the beak, 


| anofo ame bimfetfe. Fcare not you (qaeth Tarltch ) 


fo; pour Bare ie (mailenongh. Gbereat her Patetie 
langhed beartily, ane command that be fouled aus 


enougt. 
How Tarlton deceiued the watch in 
Fleetfireet. 


Sb bene late at Conrt, anv comming 
bometwares thezoln Flatkrét,ve efptothe Batcd, 
and net knetoing bot to palle them, be went bery fal, 
thinking bp that meanes to goe buesamined. Bat the 
Wath men perceiving that bee thunned them, Mept to 
him, aad commanded bim in the Nucenes name te fan 
Stand, queth Tarlton -let them Mans thatcan,fe; 3 can- 
not. to falling bewne,as (povgd be had beeae Dpuhhe, 
thep $elpt btn vp and fo let him patie. 
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That wile a wondrous racket meancs to keepe, | 
| While th’ Hutband seemes to yleepe but do'er not fic rope) 
| Bue phe might full aswell her Lefture smother, 


For enthing one Eare, it goes out att other . j 
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as though he had been drunke, they helpt him 
up, and so let him passe.” Not very funny 
and not very new. The volume is divided 
into three parts, The Court Witty Jests, The 
Sound City Jests, and the Country Pretty 
Jests—all witty, sound, and pretty perhaps, 
but very musty with age, even at that time. 
In 1640 a book appeared with the title, “Art 
Asleepe Husband? A Boulster Lecture,” 
which may well be considered the seven- 
teenth century prototype of “ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures,” if we judge alone by 
the frontispiece and title-page. But the 
matter of the book scarcely bears out the 
promise of “all variety of witty jeasts, merry 
Tales and other pleasant passages,” being 
something of a learned and sober, not to 
say pedantic and dull, exposition of woman’s 
many excellencies. Still, it seems very likely 
that the idea of Mrs. Caudle may have been 


suggested to Douglas Jerrold by a sight of 


the quaint frontispiece and title- -page. 

We may recognise an old friend in the 
joke embodied in a verse printed in “ Con- 
ceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies,” 
published in 1639. The verse purports to 
be an epitaph “On a Cobler.” 
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If any aske why this same stone was made 

Know for a Cobler newly underlayd, 

Here for his overboasting ; pray condole 

Him that translated many a weary sole. 
Until quite lately—perhaps even now— 
“ translators ” were wretchedly paid cobblers, 
who patched up old boots to sell again. 

But the most famous, the type of all jest- 
books, is the immortal Joe Miller. Now the 
book, “ Joe Miller’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade 
Mecum,” is a double fraud. In the first place, 
Joe Miller had nothing to do with it, nor 
with any of its contents, though this, of course, 
was merely the usual thing. But a further 
fact was that poor Joe Miller himself never 
made a joke in his life, and could not see one 
when it was made. He was a comedian, it 
is true, and a man fond of bright company. 
Nevertheless, he seldom spoke and he never 
laughed, no matter how mirthful the company 
might be. He could neither read nor write, 
and he learned his parts (he played with 
ability at Old Drury Lane) by the assistance 
of his wife. He had a habit of spending his 
afternoons at the “Black Jack” in Ports- 
mouth Street, where a sort of club of 
neighbouring tradesmen met. Here his 
immovable gravity and his lack of humour 
became a joke, and whenever any particularly 
funny thing was repeated, his companions 
ironically ascribed it to his facetious inven- 
tion. This fact, and the other fact of his 
success as an actor, caused his name to be 
noised abroad, so that after his death, one 
Read, a small publisher of chap - books, 
having got together a shilling book of jests, 


From ar) JOE MILLER, (Old Print 
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oe Miller's JEST S: | 
OR, THE | 
wat 


VADE-MECUM. 


BEING 





much light on contemporary habits and 
manners, and the jokes are still found 
useful. We reproduce, in reduced facsimile, 
jokes numbered 99, 175, and. 235 in the first 
edition. No. 99, like the lady it tells-of, is 
resolved never to grow old ; it is told or read 
somewhere every day. No. 175 is given asa 
quaint instance of the practice, frequent in 
cheap publications of the time, of imparting 
an air of mysterious innuendo, of half-daring 
libel, by the skeletonizing of words by aid of 
hyphens. Thus, “a certain Nobleman, a 
Courtier,” is set down “a certain Noblem - - 
A Collection of the moft Brilliant Jests; 

the Politet REPARTEES 2 yap et 

gant Bons Mors, and moft pleafant . A Lady's Age happening to be quef- 

Stories in the Engi Language. sloped fhe affirmed, the yw a Forty, oer 


Firft carefully collected in the Company, and _ call’d upon a Gentleman that was in Compa- 


many of them tranfcribed - te by». ~ ny for his Opinion ; Coufin, faid the, do you 
forth snd pablied by his lamentable Frieed and former. | believe Iam in the Right, when I fay I am 


Companion, Elijab Jenkins, Efq; but Forty ? I ought not to difpute it, Madam, 
reply'd he, for I have heard you fay fo thefe 


Mot Hombly Inscrimen | ten Years. 


To thole Cuoice-Spirits of th AGE, 


| Captain Bopens, Mr. ALEXANDER Pops, | 
Mr. Profeffor Lacy, Mr. Orator Hentey, 175. A certain Noblem---, a Cour—-r, in 
and Jos Baker, the Kettle-Drummer. _ the Beginning of the late Reign, coming out 
of the H---fe of L-—ds, accofts the Duke of 
B-—bam, with, How does your Pot boil, m 
oe 2 oe es Lord, thefe troublefome Times? To which his 
—_ wal iin Darwell Curt, White | Grace replied, I never go into my Kitchen, but 
| I dare fay the ‘cum 1s uppermoft. 


| 




















(Price One Shilling.) 











with the aid of a poor hack, Mr. John 235. One making a datene Affault upon a 
Mottley, laid hands on the dead actor’s hot Apple-pye, burnt his Mouth ‘till the Tears 
name to-give popularity to his venture. | ran down; his Friend. asked him, Why be 
Thus, ‘* Joe Miller’s Jests ” came into the wept ? Only, fays he, ‘tis suf come into my 
world in 1739, with vast success. Second Mend, that my Grand-mother dy'd this Day 
and third editions were published in the | twelvemonth : Phoo ! fays the other, is that all? 
same year, another in the year succeeding, So chy a large Piece into his Mouth, he 
and a fifth in 1742. After that scarcea | m thiz'd with his Companion ; who 
year passed without a new edition till | yes brim full, with a malicious 
almost the end of the eighteenth century. | fot hi why be wept PAP. on you, 
We print a copy of the title-page of the "Grind mabe ‘were banged the fame 
original edition. Sore your Grand-motber dy'd 

It is the fashion to speak of “Joe Miller’s 
Jests ” as though the book were familiar to ’ 
everybody. But how many have seen a copy a Cour - - - r,” and “the House of Lords” is 
of any edition? Copies of the first edition, made, as if with bated breath, “the H - - se 
indeed, are rare and difficult to find ; though of L--ds.” No. 235 is another evergreen. 
the jokes in them are the same old jokes It has a way, of late years, of referring, not 
easy, to find always, anywhere. The book, to two Englishmen eating apple-pie, but two 
indeed, is but a compilation from the jest- unsophisticated Indians in their first en- 
books of the preceding two centuries, counter with mustard. 
brought up to date. The anecdotes throw The tales of the Wise Men of Gotham 
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MERRY TALES. 


OF THE 
Wife Men of GoTHamM. 














Printed and Sold in London. 


went through many editions, of which 
we select one for illustration, that pro- 
bably about the time of the first Joe 
Miller. Here one may read the title- 
page and tale III. The “k” and the 
“h” at the beginning of the first and 
second lines after the illustration have 
changed places, and the “k” is upside 
down; and “the” in the bottom line 
but one is spelt “teh.” But errors of 
that sort count for little when present 
and past tenses are used as casually as 
in the sentence, ‘‘ The Cuckoo when she 
see herself,” etc. 

The real and proper illustration to 
the cuckoo tale, however, is on the title- 
page, as is right and fitting, for the 
cuckoo tale is the best known of all. 
In this picture the hedge, apparently of 
wicker-work and about a foot or so high, 
is certainly too low to keep any able- 
bodied cuckoo prisoner. Indeed, a 
reversal of things seems to have taken 
place, for the cuckoo (about the size 
of a turkey) sits gaily aloft on a tree 
(such a tree !) while the sage representa- 
tive of Gotham is imprisoned in the 
hedged-in space, and, by the label 
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at his mouth, calling “Coocou” on his 
own account. Though whether it is the 
man or the cuckoo who says this, and which 
of them it is that says “Gotam,” the con- 
fused state of the legends leaves one in 
doubt. In the body of the little book the 
tales are illustrated with whatever woodcut 
happened to be at hand. Thus, in tale IL., 
the man on horseback, who is supposed to be 
carrying a bushel of wheat on his own shoul- 
ders in order to save his horse, has no bushel 
of wheat, and probably did duty for a bold 
highwayman, or the Duke of Marlborough, 
or a jockey winning a race, whenever the 
subject of a penny ballad or chap-book 
demanded it. This particular story, by the 
way, is of world-wide spread. It appeared 
in a monkish Latin poem in the twelfth 
century, but it was very old then. It was 
known in early times all over Europe and 
Asia, and it is told to-day in Ceylon and in 
Japan. Other stories in the set are of almost 
world-wide fame ; the one, for instance, which 
tells of the three men going fishing, when 
one, on the way back, takes the precaution of 
counting to see if all are safe. But, omitting 
to count himself, he makes certain that one 
of them must be drowned, and laments 
accordingly. 





TALE It 


N a time the men of Gotham faia 
would have pinned the cuckoo, 


that the might fing all the year; all in 
the midft of the town they had a hedge | 
made in a rouad compafs, and got a cuc- 


hoo, and put her into it, and faid, Sing 
x¢re and you fhall lack neither meat nor 
Orink all the year. 
fhe fee herfelf encompaffed withia the 
hedge, flew away. A 

her fi 

hedge high enough. 


The Cuckoo when 


vengeance on 
aid\the Wife Men, we made not teh 








From Catro to Cataract. 


By Sir GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 


is not an attempt to 

describe the archzeological and 

historic wonders that abound 

in the land of the Pharaohs. 

That work has been done so 

often and so well, that further 

effort would probably result in mere repeti- 

tion. It is an account of the experiences of 

six Britishers who spent about a month on 

the glorious Nile. What they saw and what 

they did may be of interest to those who 

have never traversed those regions, and it 

will revive pleasant memories perhaps in 
those who know them well. 

Egypt is now in the hands of two armies 


From a Photo. by) 


CAIRO AND 


of occupation. One is composed of British 
soldiers, and the other of the men of Thos. 
Cook and Sons. The latter generals have 
certainly taken possession of the Nile. The 
former are here to preserve order and insure 
good government, and the latter to issue 
coupons. Both appear to do their work 
well, and to have gained the confidence of 
their clients. Speaking of clients reminds 
us of lawyers, and the only time when either 
of the two armies has suffered serious defeat 
was when they fought against one another— 
in the Law Courts. The casus de//i was the 
question of the ownership of some large 
postal steamers—and it is said that the army 
of coupons was worsted with severe loss, 
viz., £16,000. This from one point of view 
is rather to be regretted, as there is no doubt 


that they have made travel, here as elsewhere, 
Vol. xv.~-39. 
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cheaper and more comfortable than it would 
have been without them. 

But we have embarked on the Nile too 
soon ; we must first stay a few days at Cairo, 
the many-sided, many-coloured city of the 
desert. We first put up at the Gezirah Palace 
Hotel—a very fine palace built by the late 
Khedive to entertain the monarchs and other 
distinguished visitors who came to the opening 
of the Suez Canal. To erect such a_ huge 
place for a special occasion shows the breadth 
of hospitality of His Highness, and the con- 
fidence he had in the long-suffering endurance 
of the tax-payer. But the Palaces of the 
Khedive are numberless. Nearly all the 
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largest houses in Cairo are inhabited by 
the Khedive and his relations. When youare 
passing a particularly fine place, you ask the 
dragoman what relative of the Khedive lives 
there, and he tells you that it is his mother, 
or his brother, or his cousin, andso on. We 
soon found the beautiful Gezirah Palace too 
far from the town, and removed to the world- 
renowned Shepheard’s Hotel. 

’We did wisely.. In front of this hotel is a 
large covered space, in which people sit and 
watch the ever-changing scenes of the liveliest 
street in Cairo. The costumes are endless 
in variety of shape and colour. Egyptians, 
Arabs, Bedouins, Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
Assyrians, Nubians, Maltese, and Europeans. 
The natives wear, for the men, a white flowing, 
folding garment, which looks more like night 
than day attire. ‘The women are in a similar 
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dress, only mostly black. Their religion 
compels them to cover their faces with a veil, 
concealing all but their jet-black eyes. It is 


AN EGYPTIAN WOMAN. 
From a Photo. by Bonfils. 


fastened to their headgear by a brass or 
wooden or..silyer nose-bridge, which looks 
like a chess king or rook. The few women’s 
faces that are seen uncovered lead one to 
thank a religion which insures the concealing 


ARRIVAL OF THE KING OF SIAM AT THE GEZIRAH PALACE HOTEL. 
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of the female fea- 
tures. They are 
dusky and ugly. 
One of the most 
curious sights in 
Cairo is that of the 
sais, Or Carriage- 
runners. Rich people 
employ one or two 
of these sai§ to run 
in front of their car- 
riages to clear the 
way. They are 
dressed in a most 
picturesque cos- 
tume, and carry a 
gold-tipped staff. On 
approaching a corner 
they shout a warning 
—or if anyone is in 
the way. They run 
most gracefully, and are fine-looking fellows. 
But they do not live long, and generally die of 
heart disease—the prolonged fast running, 
extending sometimes for several hours a day, 
proving in time too much for them. They 
are private servants, regularly engaged like 
footmen. The privilege of having two sais 
running side by side is supposed to be limited 
to the Khedive’s relatives, high Government 
officials, Army officers, and some others, 
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SAIS, OR CARRIAGE-KUNNERS, 


From a Photo. by J. H. Lebah, 
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of Cairo. They are narrow lanes of 
shops—if one can call places not 
much bigger than large boxes or 
wardrobes by the name of shops. 
The owner sits cross-legged in the 
front, and his wares are on little 
shelves around him. Every neces- 
sary and unnecessary of life is exhi- 
bited.. Also the making of jewellery, 
tin-work, brass-work, saddlery, 
clothes, slippers, etc., all done 
openly, with no windows. These 
bazaars are almost always crowded 
with people passing to and fro; and 
it is indeed a strange and lively 
scene. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sight 
we witnessed was at the University 
Mosque. Students from all parts of 
the world come there, many of them 
with a view to becoming Moham- 
medan priests. The mosque is, for 
the most part, without roof, and there 

—squatting cross-legged, like tailors, 
on the floor—were 6,000 men and 
youths, in classes, learning the Koran 

= and other religious works. Professors 
From a Photo. by) BAZAAR AT CAIRO. (Zangaki. were talking to their classes or ex- 
amining their pupils’ work. ‘This was 


though, like that of the cockade in Britain, it about 11 a.m. We were told, had we gone 
is sometimes wrongfully appropriated. at eight, we should have seen 15,000. This 
The bazaars are, of course, the chief feature University is the one to which all Moham- 
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A CORNER OF THE UNIVERSITY MOSQUE. 
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medans wish to go, no matter in what country 
they live. What strikes one is the utter 
slovenliness in dress. Although many of the 
students belonged to rich families, there was 
a complete absence of any attempt to adorn 
themselves even neatly, and fine raiment was 
not to be seen. They all looked as if on 
getting up in the morning they simply threw 
around their bodies some folds of white, 
blue, or black drapery, put on a turban, 
slided into slippers, and sallied forth. 

There are five hundred mosques in Cairo, 
and it is the custom to summon the people to 
prayer by shouting from the top of the minaret 
or tower of each mosque. At six in the morn- 
ing they are all five hundred calling the faithful 
to their devotions, and you can imagine the 
babel there is. Besides attending mosque 
the Mohammedan has his other hours of 
prayer, and in the middle of his work, in his 
shop, in the street, anywhere, before any 
number of people, you will see him suddenly 
falling on his knees, swaying up and down, 
looking towards Mecca, and praying. He 


does not think it necessary to isolate himself, 
as the act of prayer is so reverenced that he 
is quite free from any risk of being disturbed. 

A most remarkable and revolting sight in 


Cairo is what is called the Fish Market. 
This quarter is inhabited by the lowest of 
the low. You can hardly call them men and 
women, they have sunk to such depravity. 
The males are in cafés, drunk with hasheesh 
—a sort of opium, which they smoke till they 
imagine themselves in 
battle, and sway sticks 
about in a helpless, stupid 
kind of way, just as if they 
were dreaming. The women 
stand or lie about the dirty, 
narrow streets, openly ply- 
ing their horrible trade. 
At eleven o'clock they are 
compelled to go _ inside, 
and they sit behind iron 
bars inviting passers-by to 
come into their dark dens. 
The sight is indeed a sad 
one. It would be im- 
possible to find women 
more utterly lost to every 
thing womanly. They are 
as degraded as they are 
ugly. It is a wonder that 
such a scene is possible 
in a country under British 
rule. It is only fair to say, 
however, that, since the 
British occupation, much 
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has been done to sweep away these vice spots, 
and doubtless more will be accomplished in 
the future. 

But for the most part Cairo is bright and 
cheerful. European cities are in many 
respects alike. Cairo has, so to speak, an 
individuality of its own. The hours slip 
rapidly by amid the varying scenes. No 
one is ever bored in Cairo. It seems as if 
every nation on earth has sent its quota to 
form the great kaleidoscope. 

Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring), our 
Consul-General, really governs Egypt. He 
is extremely deferential to the Khedive at 
public functions, but it is well known that 
he holds the reins, and the Khedive does 
nothing without consulting him. Indeed, 
he is sometimes called the King of Egypt. 

The trip to the Pyramids is now easy, 
as.a good road has been made. A ten- 
mile drive brings you to the foot of Gizeh, 
the greatest of them all. It is said that 
100,000 men were employed for thirty 
years over its construction—all to make a 
safe resting-place 
for the body of 
a monarch whose 
corpse was after- 
wards stolen. 

The second 
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ASCENDING THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
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largest is close to it, and almost 
equals it in size. Then come others 
of varying distances and varying 
heights, the total number still stand- 
ing reaching about fifteen. Many 
visitors make the ascent of the 
great Gizeh, and some are sorry for 
it afterwards ; whilst many declare 
that there is no great difficulty in 
it—and for the young and strong 
and agile, perhaps there is not. It 
is astonishing to see the Bedouin 
Arabs, who are there, run up and 
down Gizeh against time. The 
two fastest agreed that for a few 
shillings they would undertake to 
run up to the top of Gizeh and 
down again in eight minutes. One 
of these monkey-like climbers took 
just under and the other just over 
the prescribed time. 

We referred previously to the 
passion of the Khedives for build- 
ing houses. One of them has even placed a 
sort of villa or bungalow just at the foot of 
the great Pyramid, altogether out of place and 
out of keeping with its surroundings. It is 
merely put there so that his friends may have 
lunch in private. A few hundred yards from 
Gizeh is the greatest of the Sphinxes—known 
by sight to all the world. 

We must now make a start for the First 
Cataract. We have chartered the good ship 
Nitocris, a small steamer with a crew of 
sixteen, with berths for eight passengers, a 
comfortable saloon, and an excellent upper 
deck extending fore and aft. It may be 
wondered where so many as sixteen sailors 
sleep on such a small ship. Asa matter of 
fact, they sleep very comfortably on deck well 
wrapped up. When we go from the saloon 
aft to our beds forward, at night, we have to 
thread our way between their reclining 
forms. 

In command of. our little vessel is our 
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CATARACT. 
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SALEM GAZIRI. (Photograph. 
dragoman, Salem Gaziri, who has for nearly 
twenty years in the winter been conducting 
parties up the Nile, and the rest of the year 
taking other parties through the Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, and elsewhere. Admirable 
Crichton was supposed to know everything 
and to do everything. So is a good drago- 
man. Salem provisions our ship, looks after 
the cook, helps to wait at the table, points 
out all the places of interest we pass, goes 
with us to the temples and tombs, knows 
every hieroglyphic in each, hires our camels 
and donkeys, keeps off the natives—who are 
for ever, men, women, children, and even 
babies, holding out their hands. for back- 
sheesh—pays all expenses, acts as captain of 
the ship, takes his turn at the helm, calls 
down the pipe orders to the engine-room, and 
generally superintends and bosses everything 
and everybody on board. If you wish it, he 
is quite willing and able to cut your hair and 
shave you ; and one night, when two of our 
party went ashore to 
have some billiards, 
they were not in the 
least surprised when 
they looked up and 
saw Salem. marking 
the game. 

He is deferential 
to us, autocratic to’ 
the crew, and bully- 
ing to the crowds 
that follow usgon 
shore. In his pic- 
turesque Syrian 
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dress he looks the dignified genius which he 
is. Some people who had him last year 
were so pleased with him that they took him 
to London to show him the Jubilee proces- 
sion, which he says was magnificent; and I 
believe the only regret he had with regard to 
it was that he himself was not conducting all 
the arrangements. 

Our first stop is for the purpose of visiting 
Memphis and Sakkara. The tombs of the 
Sacred Bulls of the latter place, and very 
many others, were discovered and excavated 
by the great French Egyptologist, M. Mariette, 
who built himself a house out in the desert, 
so as to be near his beloved labours. He 
lived there for thirty years. The tomb men- 
tioned is a great cavernous passage nearly a 
mile long, on each side of which are the 
sarcophagi of these sacred beasts. Each one 
was worshipped for twenty-five years, then 
put to death and buried here, and another 
reigned in its stead. 

Pagans on the banks of the Nile wor- 
shipped all kinds of animals—cows, jackals, 
geese, crocodiles, birds—especially the ibis, 
the owl, and the vulture—sheep, hogs, rams, 
goats, serpents, scorpions, and even the un- 
godlike domestic, the cat. If anyone was 
known to ill-treat a pussy, he and all his family 
were burnt to ashes. This idolatry lasted 
4,000 years. In other parts of Egypt the 
rising sun, the midday sun, and the setting 
sun were all worshipped ; and, in fact, in 
different places they seem to have set up 
gods of every con- 
ceivable and incon- 
ceivable kind. 

While visiting 
the tombs of Beni 
Hassan we heard a 
wild, wailing sound 
in the valley below, 
which turned out 
to be a native 
funeral. The pro- 
cession crossed a 
field from a village 
of mud huts to the 
cemetery, the men 
in front singing, 
“There is no Ged 
but one God, and 
Mohammed was 
sent by God,” the 
children behind 
singing and the 
women moaning 
and groaning. It 
was a weird scene. 
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At Beni Hassan is the tomb of Ameni, who 
appears to have had a very high opinion of 
his manifold virtues, and not to be over- 
burdened with modesty in setting them forth. 
This is the inscription which runs right round 
the walls of his tomb :— 

I have done all that I have said. I am a gracious 
and a compassionate man, and a ruler who loves his 
town. I have passed the course of years as the ruler 
of Meh, and all the labours of the palace have been 
carried out by my hands, I have given to the overseers 
of the temples of the gods of Meh 3,000 buils with 
their cows, and I was in favour in the palace on 
account of it, for I carried all the products of the milk- 
bearing cows to the palace, and no contributions to 
the king’s storehouses have been more than mine. I 
have never made a child grieve, I have never robbed 
the widow, I have never repulsed the labourer, I have 
never shut up a herdsman, I have never impressed for 
forced labour the labourers of a man who only 
employed five men ; there was never a person miserable 
in my time, no one went hungry during my rule, for 
if there were years of scarcity I ploughed up all the 
arable land in the nome of Meh, up to its very frontiers 
on the north and south. By this means I made its 
people live and procured for them provisions, so that 
there was not a hungry person among them. I gave 
to the widow the same amount as I gave to the married 
woman, and I made no distinction between the great 
and the little in all that I gave. And, behold, when 


the inundation was great, and the owners of the land 
became rich thereby, I laid no additional tax upon the 
fields. 

One day we stayed at a village quite un- 


known to the usual tourist, just for the sake 
of an hour’s exercise. It proved to be a 
happy thought. The place was most interest- 
ing. It consists of the usual mud huts and 
bazaars. It was market day, and the people 
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had come in from the country-side and the 
edge of the desert. We created a sensation ; 
not being a place where Cook’s steamers stop, 
the folks had probably never or seldom seen 
Britishers before. They stopped their work 
to stare at us, and when we halted at a shop 
to buy a few things, a crowd collected, and 
followed us all through our wanderings. 
The policeman on duty took us under his 
care, and went with us, beating off with a 
stick any whom he thought were pressing 
us too closely. We were quite a little 
procession. The dragoman, who had not 
landed here before, took on shore a sturdy 
boatman, who marched in front with a big 
stick. Next came Salem. 

Then we followed with the policeman. 
The market-place was crowded with buyers 
and sellers, all squatting on the ground. 
Everybody sits tailor-fashion in Egypt, 
apparently. This was a rough, swarthy, 
grizzly crowd, and all dressed in the long 
folding garment which reaches from head to 
foot, except the children of both sexes, and 
their account at the tailor’s or dressmaker’s 
is wi. I recommend all travellers on the 
Nile, who charter their own private steamers, 
to visit some of those places where Cook’s 
tourist boats do not stop. There you see 
the real Eastern life, untouched by European 
invasion, and the curiosity you arouse in 
them and they arouse in you is mutually 
interesting. 

For this purpose, on another day we 
selected an out-of-way mud hut village, 
almost hidden behind a belt of date palms. 
It was far away from any show-place, and had 
a difficult landing, Here we ought to see 
the dusky native in all the rough simplicity 
of his home. And so it was. Salem thought 
it wise to take two sailors with us, a pre- 
caution which we did not desire, as we 
thought six fairly muscular Christians ought 
to be able to take care of themselves. But 
any escort was quite unnecessary. The 
people were very civil, simply opened their 
eyes wide, and their mouths also, as they 
followed us around. The Sheikh, or chief 
of the village, told us that no European had 
visited thém before, at any rate, dressed as 
we were. * 

We never could have believed that the 
prosaic, inartistic appendages to the lower 
limbs of the animal man would have 
excited so much wonderment; it was, indeed, 
like the name of the garment in question, 
inexpressible. 

Our next stop was at Naghr Hamadi, 
which was the extreme limit of the rail- 
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way which ultimately, it is said, will reach 
Khartoum. At the station we saw a large 
number of workmen and soldiers who had 
been engaged on the Berber portion of the 
line, and were invalided home to Cairo. We 
were told they had been very badly fed in 
the desert, not having tasted meat for two 
months, and, in fact, only subsisting on hard, 
stony bread, which has to be boiled two or 
three times before the teeth can bite it. 
Hearing this, we bought up all the provisions 
we could get in the station—bread, cheese, 
oranges, dates—and we gave these out to 
them as they sat or stood in open compart- 
ments waiting for the train to start. We also 
gave them cigarettes, arid as the train steamed 
out they raised a tremendous cheer for us, 
something like our “Hip! hip!. hurrah!” 
and we felt that for a few shillings we 
had enjoyed more genuine pleasure than 
perhaps in seeing half-a-dozen ancient 
tombs. 

We once more embark on the good, albeit 
venerable, ship /Vitocris. 

There is one, and so far only .oné, 
disappointment with the river. There are 
two Niles, the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile. This is the Blue Nile—but, alas! 
it is not blue. It is a muddy brown 
caused by the deposits from the Abyssinian 
Hills. But there are always compensations 
in Nature, and if the Egyptians are deprived 
of looking upon blue waters flowing down 
their beloved river, they are at any rate con- 
soled by the fact that these selfsame deposits 
are the great cause of the fruitfulness of the 
land upon its shores. The Nile is said to 
be one of the tributaries of the river spoken 
of in the Bible which ran through the Garden 
of Eden, and then parted into four huge 
rivers and watered the earth—the other 
three being the Indus, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates. 

Luxor is perhaps the most interesting place 
we have seen. Not for itself—-but because it 
is built upon the site of ancient Thebes, once 
the capital of Egypt, and, indeed, of the 
world. The Thebes of to-day consists of a 
few mud huts. Here is the great temple of 
Karnak —by far the finest we have seen. It 
contains one hundred and thirty-four carved 
columns, each one as large in circumference 
as the Vendéme Column in Paris. It took 
about a dozen kings to complete it. The 
ancient Egyptians knew not how to make 
arches, so they had to choke up their temples 
with pillars—placed no farther apart than 
would admit of one stone spanning across 
from one pillar to the other in forming the 
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being a continuous 
dull monotone. 

To visit Thebes, 
we crossed the 
river, and spent six 
hours amongst the 
tombs and tem- 
ples. We went on 
donkeys over a 
high mountain of 
sand and stone in 
the Libyan range. 
There is not a 
vestige of verdure 
in it, and yet it is 
imposing, and the 
air most exhilarat- 
ing. At the Ra- 
masseum there is 
the fallen colossal 
statue of Rameses 
II., which weighs a 
thousand tons, and 
is one solid stone. 
roof. It is said that a life was lost for every This was the Pharaoh who gave the Israelites 
stone put in its place in Karnak temple. such a bad time. He is everywhere in evi- 

The Egyptians appear to have had no dence. He seems to have built more than 
cranes or other appliances known to the any six of the other kings, and his manifold 
modern builder. It was, so to speak, 
brute force architecture, and the 
masses of stone were only dealt with 
by the employment of enormous 
numbers of men and beasts. Having 
no scaffolding, they heaped up sand 
and earth against the building as it 
arose, and thus carried the materials. 

When finished the sand and earth 
were dug away and removed. 

In Luxor Temple is a colossal 
statue of Pharaoh Rameses II. 

Behind him will be observed his 
wife meekly standing, her height 
scarcely reaching to the knee-cap of 
her lord and evident master, showing 
in what esteem, or want of it, women 
were held in those heathen times. 
The ladies havé-taught- us much 
civilization since then. What 
Britisher of to-day would dare to 
have a family representation made 
in such proportions ? 

In accordance with a custom often 
followed, we gave the men a sheep 
at Assiout and another at Luxor. 

In acknowledgment, they decorated 

the ship with palm leaves and scores 

of Chinese lanterns, and gave us an 

Arabian concert. Strange and weird f ‘ 

it was, though not very entertaining, RANNAK COLGMNS AND GBELIEK. 


From a} DAHABEAH AND TEMPLE OF LUXOR. (Photograph. 
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At Luxor the Consular Agent 
kindly invited us to an Oriental 
lunch. All sit on the floor round a 
table without legs. Each course is 
brought in on one dish — meat, 
vegetables, etc., together—and placed 
in the centre. It is eaten with the 
fingers, with a spoon or on pieces 
of bread. There are no knives or 
forks, and everyone dips in, like in 
a lucky-bag at a bazaar, and takes 
what happens to come. The food 
was good, well-cooked, and even 
tasty, but the method of eating it is 
not conducive to the stimulating of 
British appetites. 

We have been much struck with 
the primitive way they do many 
things on the banks of this great 
river. Round great fields of doora 
—a sort of Indian corn—8ft. high, 
you will see half-a-dozen men on 
high mounds aiming at sparrows 
with slings and stones, identically 
the same as that with which David 
ended Goliath’s career. They do 
not often hit them, but it frightens 
them off. A couple of ugly scare- 
crows made to turn with the wind 

suaeuc ts. Gadi cate would answer the same purpose, and 
From a Photo. by A. Beato. these six men on each field could 
be working at something else. 
works have given him the name of Rameses Every few hundred yards men are seen pull- 
the Great. All the way from Cairo to the ing up water, for irrigating the fields, by means 
Cataract the name 
which is most 
constantly on the 
dragoman’s lips is 
Rameses II. He 
was the father of 
the Pharaoh 
whose @osts were 
drowned in the 
Red Sea. 
As stated at the 
outset, there will 
be no room in this 
skeleton sketch to 
describe the anti- 
quities of this 
ancient land. Of 
the great ruins of 
rel-el-Amarna 
Sohag, Abydos, 
Denderah Isneh, 
Elkab, Edfon, and 
Komombos no- 
thing has been 
said. Prom a Photo. by) ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE CITY OF THEBES, 
Vol. xv,—40. 
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of a weighted pole resting on a cross-bar. The 
men—someétimes two, three, or even four 
men—pull the bucket down and fill it, then 
the weight raises it again, and the water is 
emptied into a basin. Above is another 
man—or more—getting it into a higher 
basin, and perhaps a third still higher. 
It is then run in channels over the fields. 
One would have thought that suction or 
force-pumps 
would have done 
twice the work, 
with a sixth part 
of the labour, but 
as the irrigation 
is under the 
supervision of the 
British Govern- 
ment official ex- 
perts, it is to be 
presumed that it 
is found the best 
available. There 
is some talk of 


utilizing the force 
of the First Cata- 
ract for irrigating 
purposes. Except 
during the inun- 


dations, which 
are caused by 
the rain and the 
melted snow 
coming down 
from the Abys- 
sinian moun 
tains, and which 
last from June 
till September, 
the crops are en 
tirely dependent 
for moisture on artificial means. 

The demand for backsheesh is everywhere ; 
it is the first word a baby is taught to say, 
before even “father” or “mother,” and tiny 
ones in arms hold out their hands and lisp it 
long before they know what it means. People 
even going about their ordinary work will put 
down their burdens to ask for backsheesh. 
The old, the young, the halt, the lame, the 
blind, and even the strong and healthy utter 
the same cry, which appears to be the watch- 
word of the country. It means literally “the 
sprinkling of iron,” which metal was formerly 
used as coin. A nickel! worth about a fifth of 
a halfpenny used to be. sufficient, but British 
and American tourists by their lavishness 
have made the natives dissatisfied with less 
than half a piastre (14 d.). But the best way 


From a) 


SADOUF, OR IRRIGATOR. 
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is to pay only for services rendered, and thus 
discourage this tiresome and demoralizing 
wholesale beggary. To be followed in all 
your trips by a crowd asking for backsheesh 
does not add to your enjoyment of the study 
of Egyptology, and the only thing which 
sends them away is the application of a thick 
stick, which one is naturally averse to use. 

Our furthest point south is Phile, an 
island a few miles 
beyond the First 
Cataract. We 
started for this 
from Assouan on 
donkeys, for, 
although there is 
a train, the back 
of the useful 
moke is much 
the best way to 
go, as he gives 
you a_ comfort- 
able seat and 
takes you about 
seven miles 
across the Ara- 
bian desert. The 
train also tra- 
verses part of the 
desert, but is not 
a very inviting 
conveyance. 
First and second 
class are very 
poor, and as for 
the third — the 
passengers have 
to sit on the top 
of the loaded 
open trucks. 
This morning, 
when I saw them off, about fifty of them 
were enjoying the delights of sitting on 
coal. As there is no chance of rain, and 
they can stand any amount of sun, this is not 
perhaps so dreadful as the Midland third- 
class dining-car passenger might regard it ; 
still, it is not luxury. 

But to return to our donkeys. Our first 
stop was at, perhaps, the most ancient quarry 
in Africa. This supplied the huge monoliths 
which form the obelisks now in London, 
Paris, New York, and Thebes. There is 
one splendid piece of granite about the same 
size lying down. It was formerly all one stone, 
but Salem tells us that the Romans lately cut 
it in two Asked what “lately” meant, he 
replied, “‘ About 300 years B.c.” After all, 
the affairs of life are largely matters of degree 
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FROM CAIRO TO CATARACT. 


From a} ISLAND OF PHILA, AKAB VILLAGE IN FOREGROUND. [ Photograph. 


and proportion, and a man who has been in course, is very dry, is also bracing. After 
the habit of talking about thousands of years desecrating the beautiful ruins of the Temple 
has a contempt for mere hundreds p.c. Near of Philz by spreading out a luncheon in 
here is the sacred cemetery, situated on the them, and regretting that the frailties of 

modern flesh so 
Pe ee ee eee Tey. ee much clashed with 


es the study of ancient 
history, we started in 
our boat for the trip 
so long looked for- 
ward to—the shoot- 
ing of the Cataract. 
Before taking the 
rapids ourselves, we 
landed in order to 
see about a dozen 
natives dive in and 


From a) THE SACRED CEME TERY OF ASSOUAN. | Photograph. 
battlefield where the 
Mohammedan hosts 
were slain by the 
Christian and heathen 
allied forces. Next to 
Mecca this is regarded 
of all burying - places 
with the greatest rever- 
ence, and one of the 
most profound oaths a 
Mohammedan can take 
is when he swears by 
the sacred cemetery of 
Assouan. 
The ride across the 
desert is most exhilarat- Ss ee eee ip oe ee <b. 
ing ; the air, which, of A RIDE acnoes THE , [ Photograph. 
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swim or ride through them on big blocks 
of wood. This is one of the funniest sights. 
One after the other they jump in, and, shout- 
ing and singing as they ride the boiling surf, 
all come safely out into comparatively smooth 
water. And then, saving their best perform- 
ance in order to get double payment, they 
offer to dive from a rock about 3oft. high 
into the Cataract. This they did with great 


From a Photo. by} 


skill and confidence, and buffeted through 
the swirling waves as before. 

Some people are disappointed that there 
are no perpendicular falls as at Schaffhausen ; 
but of course, if there were, it would be 
impossible for boats to shoot them. These 
rapids are more like the river above Niagara 
Falls, which rushes down around numberless 
rocks, making eddies and whirlpools as it 
pursues its angry course. 

There is a very black spot in Assouan, which 
is depressing. A prison is there, nearly all 
the inmates of which are murderers. ‘They 
work a good deal on the river front unloading 
vessels, and always in heavy, clanging chains. 
Visitors stop and stare at them for a long 
time, out of somewhat morbid curiosity at 
seeing a hundred murderers pass them in 
single file, and who are utterly callous of this 
want of respect for possible. feelings of shame. 
They are all there for life, with never a vestige 
of hope of liberty. 

The ifocris now starts on her return 
trip, with a great difference in her speed. 
Going towards the Cataract we have been 
all the time working against stream, and 
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only making six or seven miles an hour. 
Going back with the current, about double 
that rate of progress is easily maintained. 
On leaving Assouan we had an unpleasant 
experience, which one is always liable to on 
the Nile. We ran aground on a sand-bank. 
Our own sailors could not get us off, so 
thirty or forty men were sent for from shore, 
and pulled all together at a rope attached 
to an anchor, and 
so released us. 
Two of our party 
were playing chess, 
and another came 
up and asked, 
“Whose move is 
it?” “It’s the ship’s 
turn to move,” was 
the reply; “ we've 
been here for three 
hours.” 

Between Assouan 
and Luxor are the 
Chari Mountains, 
interesting from the 
fact that the sand 
stone used in con 
structing all the 
temples on the Nile 
was quarried here. 
Each king has put an inscription on a panel 
stating when and where he used the stone. 
From here we steam back rapidly. The 
friendly stream, after resisting us so long, now 
works almost as hard for us as the engines, 
whilst the beautiful full moon lights up hill 
and dale and river far into the night. 

And so we come once again to Cairo, full 
of enthusiasm for the enjoyment we have 
had, and our memories stored with recollec 
tions that will linger there for many a day. 

To have a quiet life upon the smooth 
waters ; to know as you go to bed at night 
that when you wake in the morning the sun 
will be streaming through the windows of 
your room, and that you will be able to 
enjoy all day its warm and constant rays; 
to have no fear of rain or ‘snow or fog; 
to inhale genial, yet invigorating, air; to 
look, hour by hour, upon an ever-changing 
panorama ; to find these happy and healthy 
days pass by amidst the oldest and greatest 
temples and monuments the world has ever 
known —these are the temptations presented 
to those who are able to go from Cairo to 
Cataract. 


(J. B. Sebah. 


[Next month an article will appear by Sir George Newnes describing a journey to Jerusalem.) 
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AGE 18, 
From a Photo. by Southwell Bros. 


THE EX-EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA. 

ARIA DAG- 

MAR, who 

was married 

in 1866 to 

the late Czar, 
Alexander III., is the 
daughter of the King of 
Denmark, and the sister, 
therefore, of the Princess 
of Wales and the King 
of Greece. Nearly thirty 
years of the anxious life 
which every Czarina has 
of necessity to undergo, 
has failed to rob Her 
Majesty of her beauty. 


AGE 26. 
From a Photo. by Maull & Co. 


She has always shrunk somewhat from public 
affairs, but this has served to make her the 
more powerful in the home of her family, and 
the more popular with the Russian people. 
She has caused her children to be trained 
and educated with a severe absence of all 
softening luxury, and it is pleasing to recall 
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Different Times of their Lives. 


AGE 41. 
From a Photograph. 


the late Czar’s love 
for his children; no 
matter how late he 
returned, he always 
made a point of 
coming to the cots of 
the little ones to kiss 
them in their sleep, 
and the love of the 
Empress for her 
children was as great 
as his own. 
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worked for Punch under four editors— 
Mark Lemon, Tom Taylor, Shirley Brooks, 





From a) | Daguerreotype. 


MR. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Born 1845. 


sixteen years of age Linley 
Sambourne, of Punch fame, went a, +. ean 
as gentleman apprentice to the 
Marine Engine Works of Messrs. and Burnand—-in addition to which 
Penn, of Greenwich. He was has also illustrated a number of books. 
there for six years, going through 
the whole of the routine, and 
working hard as a practical engi- 
neer. The extraordinary accuracy 
in all the details of his drawings 
is distinctly traceable to that early 
training. Through Mr. German 
Reed he was introduced to Mark 
Lemon, the then editor of Punch, 
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AGE 22. 
From a Photo. by Charles B. Taylor, Strand. 
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and his first drawing appeared 
in that paper in April, 1867. 
Mr. Sambourne can well be proud 
of the fact that he has never —_ — 
missed a week since. He has From a Photo. by} PRESENT DAY. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES. 


AGE 21. 
From a Photo. by Hills & Saunders, Oxford. 


BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Born 1840. 4 From a Photo. by Villiers & Quick. 
HE RIGHT REV. - , 
ERNEST ROLAND | tnd ht Sibi 
WILBERFORCE, peewee oes 
D.D., Bishop of Chi- 
chester since 1895, is 

the son of the Right Rev. Samuel 

Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

Educated at Exeter College, Ox- 

ford, he became Curate of Cuddes- 

don in 1864, Vicar of Middleton 


AGE 50. 
Froma 
Photo. by 

buiott 


AGE 27. 
From a Photo. by Hille & Saunders, Oxford. 
Stoney, Oxfordshire, in 1866. He was ap- 
pointed Sub-Almoner to the Queen in 1871. 
From 1873 to 1878 he was Vicar of Seaforth, ; : 
Liverpool, and Canon-Residentiary of Win- PRESENT DAY. 
chester from 1877 to 1882, in which year he From a Photo. by Eliott & Pry. 








Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


I.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE CANTANKEROUS OLD LADY. 


N the day when I found myself 
with twopence in my pocket, I 
naturally made up my mind to 
go round the world. 
It was my step-father’s death 
that drove me to it. I had 
never seen my step-father. Indeed, I never 
thought of him as anything more than even 
Colonel Watts-Morgan. I owed him nothing 
except my poverty. He married my dear 
mother when I was a girl at school in 
Switzerland ; and he proceeded to spend her 
little fortune, left at her sole disposal by my 
father’s will, in paying his gambling debts. 
After that, he carried my dear mother off to 
Burma ; and when he and the climate between 
them had succeeded in killing her, he made 
up for his appropriations cheaply by allowing 
me just enough to send me to Girton. So, 
when the Colonel died, in the year I was 
leaving college, I did not think it necessary 
to go into mourning for him. Especially 
as he chose the precise moment when my 
allowance was due, and bequeathed me 
nothing but his consolidated liabilities. 

“Of course you will teach,” said Elsie 
Petheridge, when I explained my affairs to 
her. “There is a good demand just now for 
high-school teachers.” 

I looked at her, aghast. “ Zeach/ Elsie,” 
I cried. (I had come up to town to settle 
her in at her unfurnished lodgings.) “ Did 
you say “ach? ‘That’s just like you dear 
good schoolmistresses! You go to Cam- 
bridge, and get examined till the heart and 
life have been examined out of you; then 
you say to yourselves at the end of it all, 
‘Let me see ; what am I good for now? I’m 
just about fit to go away and examine other 
people!’ ‘That’s what our Principal would 
call ‘a vicious circle’—if one could ever 
admit there was anything vicious at all about 
you, dear. No, Elsie, my child, I do not 
propose to teach. Nature did not cut me 
out for a high-school teacher. I couldn’t 
swallow a poker if I tried for weeks. Pokers 
don’t agree with me. My dear, between our- 
selves, I am a bit of a rebel.” 

“ You are, Brownie,” she answered, pausing 
in her papering, with her sleeves rolled up— 
they called me “ Brownie,” partly because of 
my complexion, but partly because they could 
never understand me. “We all knew that 
long ago.” 

I laid down the paste-brush and mused. 


“Do you remember, Elsie,” I said, 
staring hard at the paper-board, “when I 
first went to Girton, how all you girls wore 
your hair quite straight, in neat smooth 
coils, plaited up at the back about the size 
of a pancake; and how of a _ sudden 
I burst in upon you, like a tropical hurri- 
cane, and demoralized you; and how, 
after three days of me, some of the dear 
innocents began with awe to cut themselves 
artless fringes, while others went out in fear 
and trembling and surreptitiously purchased 
a pair of curling-tongs? I was a bomb-shell 
in your midst in those days; why, you your- 
self were almost afraid at first to speak to me.” 

“You see, you had a bicycle,” Elsie put 
in, smoothing the half-papered wall; “ and in 
those days, of course, ladies didn’t yet bicycle. 
You must admit, Brownie, dear, it was a 
startling innovation. You terrified us so. 
And yet, after all, there isn’t much harm in 
you.” 

“T hope not,” I said, devoutly. “I was 
before my time, that was all; at present, 
even a curate’s wife may blamelessly bicycle.” 

“But if you don’t teach,” Elsie went on, 
gazing at me with those wondering big 
blue eyes of hers, “what ever will you do, 
Brownie?” Her horizon was bounded by 
the scholastic circle. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” I answered, 
continuing to paste. “Only, as I can’t 
trespass upon your elegant hospitality for life, 
whatever I mean to do, I must begin doing 
this morning, when we’ve finished the paper- 
ing. I couldn’t teach” (teaching, like mauve, 
is the refuge of the incompetent); “and I 
don’t, if possible, want to sell bonnets.” 

“As a milliner’s girl?” Elsie asked, with 
a face of red horror. 

“ Asa milliner’s girl; why not? ‘Tis an 
honest calling. Earls’ daughters do it now. 
But you needn’t look so shocked. I tell you, 
just at present, I am not contemplating it.” 

“Then what do you contemplate ? ” 

I paused and reflected. “I am here in 
London,” I answered, gazing rapt at the 
ceiling; “ London, whose streets are paved 
with gold—though it /voks at first sight like 
muddy flagstones ; London, the greatest and 
richest city in the world, where an adven 
turous soul ought surely to find some loop- 
hole for an adventure. (That piece is hung 
crooked, dear ; we must take it down again.) 
I have a Plan, therefore. I submit myself to 
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fate ; or, if you prefer it, I leave my future 
in the hands of Providence. I shall go out 
this morning, as soon as I’ve ‘ cleaned myself,’ 
and embrace the first stray enterprise that 
offers. Our Bagdad teems with enchanted 
carpets. Let one but float my way, and, hi, 
presto, I seize it. I go where glory ora 
modest competence waits me. I snatch at 
the first offer, the first hint of an opening.” 

Elsie stared at me, more aghast and more 
puzzled than ever. “ But, how ?” she asked. 
“Where? When? You ave so strange! 
What will you do to find one?” 

* Put on my hat and walk out,” I answered. 
“ Nothing could be simpler. This city bursts 
with enterprises and surprises. Strangers from 
east and west hurry through it in all directions. 
Omnibuses traverse it from end to end, even, 
I am told, to Islington and Putney ; within, 
folk sit face to face who never saw one another 
before in their lives, and who may never see 
one another again, or, on the contrary, may 
pass the rest of their days together.” 

I had a lovely harangue all pat in my 
head, in much the same 
strain, on the infinite possi- 
bilities of entertaining angels 
unawares, in cabs, on the 
Underground, in the Aérated 
Bread shops; but Elsie’s 
widening eyes of horror pulled 
me up short like a hansom 
in Piccadilly when the in- 
exorable upturned hand 
of the policeman checks 
it. ‘*Oh, Brownie,” 
she cried, drawing 
back, “you don’t mean 
to tell me you're going 
to ask the first young 
man you meet in an 
omnibus to marry you ?” 

I shrieked with 
laughter. “ Elsie,” I 
cried, kissing her dear 
yellow little head, 

“vou are smpayadle. 
You never will learn 
what I mean. You 
don’t understand 
the language. No, 
no ; I am going out, 
simply in search of 
adventure. What adventure may come, I 
have not at this moment the faintest concep- 
tion. The fun lies in the search, the un- 
certainty, the toss-up of it. What is the 
good of being penniless—with the trifling 
exception of twopence—unless you are pre- 
Vol. xv.—41. 
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pared to accept your position in the spirit of 
a masked ball at Covent Garden ?” 

“T have never been to one,” Elsie put in. 

“Gracious heavens, neither have 1! What 
on earth do you take me for? But I mean 
to see where fate will lead me.” 

“I may go with you?” Elsie pleaded. 

“Certainly of, my child,” I answered— 
she was three years older than I, so I had 
the right to patronize her. “ That would 
spoil all. Your dear little face would be 
quite enough to scare away a timid adven- 
ture.” She knew what I meant. It was 
gentle and pensive, but it lacked initiative. 

So, when we had finished that wall, I put 
on my best hat, and strolled out by myself 
into Kensington Gardens. 

I am told I ought to have been terribly 
alarmed at the straits in which I found my- 
self—a girl of twenty-one, alone in the world, 
and only twopence short of penniless, without 
a friend to protect, a relation to counsel, her. 
(I don’t count Aunt Susan, who lurked in 
ladylike indigence at Blackheath, and whose 


“*1 AM GOING OUT, SIMPLY IN SEARCH OF ADVENTURE.” 


counsel was given away too profusely to 
everybody to allow of one’s placing any 


very high value upon it.) But, as a matter 
of fact, I must admit I was not in the least 
alarmed. Nature had endowed me with 
a profusion of crisp black hair, and plenty 
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of high spirits. If my eyes had been like 
Elsie’s—that liquid blue which looks out 
upon life with mingled pity and amazement 

I might have felt as a girl ought to feel under 
such conditions ; but having large dark eyes, 
with a bit of a twinkle in them, and being as 
well able to pilot a bicycle as any girl of my 
acquaintance, I have inherited or acquired an 
outlook on the world which distinctly leans 
rather towards cheeriness than despondency. 
I croak with difficulty. So I accepted my 
plight as an amusing experience, affording 
full scope for the congenial exercise of 
courage and ingenuity. 

How boundless are the opportunities of 
Kensington Gardens—the Round Pond, the 
winding Serpentine, the mysterious seclusion 
of the Dutch brick Palace. Genii swarm 
there. It is a land of romance, bounded on 
the north by the Abyss of Bayswater, and 
on the south by the Amphitheatre of the 
Albert Hall. But for a centre of adventure I 
chose the Long Walk ; it beckoned me some- 
what as the North-West Passage beckoned 
my seafaring ancestors—the buccaneering 
mariners of Elizabethan Devon. I sat down 
on a chain at the foot of an old elm witha 
poetic hollow, prosaically filled by a utilitarian 
plate of galvanized iron. Two ancient ladies 
were seated on the other side already—very 
grand-looking dames, with the haughty and 
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exclusive ugliness of the English aristocracy 
in its later stages. For frank hideousness, 
commend me to the noble dowager. They 
were talking confidentially as I sat down; 
the trifling episode of my approach did not 
suffice to stem the full stream of their con- 
versation. The great ignore the intrusion of 
their inferiors. 

“Yes, it’s a terrible nuisance,” the eldest 
and ugliest of the two observed—she was a 
high-born lady, with a distinctly cantankerous 
cast of countenance. She had a Roman 
nose, and her skin was wrinkled like a wilted 
apple ; she wore coffee-coloured point-lace in 
her bonnet, with a complexion to match. 
“ But what could I do, my dear? I simply 
couldn’t put up with such insolence. So I 
looked her straight back in the face—oh, she 
quailed, I can tell you; and I said to 
her, in my iciest voice—you know how icy 
I can be when occasion demands it ”—the 
second old lady nodded an ungrudging 
assent, as if perfectly prepared to admit her 
friend’s gift of iciness—“I said to her, 
‘Célestine, you can take your month’s 
wages, and half an hour to get out of this 
house.’ And she dropped me a deep rever- 
ence, and she answered: ‘ Out, madame ; 
merci beaucoup, madame; je ne désire pas 
mieux, madame. And out she flounced. So 
there was the end of it.” 
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“OUI, MADAME; MERCI BEAUCOUP, MADAME.” 
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* Still, Schlangenbad on 
Monday ?” 

“That’s the point. On Monday. If it 
weren't for the journey, I should have been 
glad enough to be rid of the minx. I’m 
glad as it is, indeed ; for a more insolent, 
independent, answer-you-back-again young 
woman, with a sneer of her own, J never 
saw, Amelia—but I mus? get to Schlangenbad. 
Now, there the difficulty comes in. On the 
one hand, if I engage a maid in London, I 
have the choice of two evils. I must either 
take a trapesing English girl—and I know 
by experience that an English girl on the 
Continent is a vast deal worse than no maid 
at all: you have to wait upon Aer, instead of 
her waiting upon you; she gets seasick on 
the crossing, and when she reaches France 
or Germany, she hates the meals, and she 
can’t speak the language, so that she’s always 
calling you in to interpret for her in her 
private differences with the ///e-de-chambre 
and the landlord: or else I must pick 
up a French maid in London, and I know 
equally by experience that the French maids 
one engages in London are invariably dis- 
honest—more dishonest than the rest even ; 
they’ve come here because they have no 
character elsewhere, and they think you aren’t 
likely to write and inquire of their last mistress 
in Toulouse or St. Petersburg. Then, again, 
on the other hand, I can’t wait to get a 
Gretchen, an unsophisticated little Gretchen 
of the Taunus at 
Schlangenbad—lI sup- 
pose there ave unso- 
phisticated girls in 
Germany still — made 
in Germany —they 
don’t make ’em any 
longer in England, I’m 
sure — like everything 
else, the trade in rustic 
innocence has been | 
driven from the 
country. I can’t wait 
to get a Gretchen, as I 
should like to do, of 
course, because I 
simply daren’t under- 
take to cross the Chan- 
nel alone and go 
all that lor.g journey 
by Ostend or Calais, 
Brussels and Co- 
logne, to Schlan- t, 
genbad.” ™ 

“You could get 
a temporary maid,” 


you go to 
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her friend lull of the 
tornado. 

The Cantankerous Old Lady flared up. 
“Yes, and have my jewel-case stolen! Or 
find she was an English girl without one 
word of German. Or nurse her on the boat 
when I want te give my undivided attention 
to my own misfortunes. No, Amelia, I call 
it positively unkind of you to suggest such a 
thing. You’re so unsympathetic! I put my 
foot down there. I will mof¢ take any tem- 
porary person.” 

I saw my chance. This was a delightful 
idea. Why not start for Schlangenbad with 
the Cantankerous Old Lady ? 

Of course, I had uot the slightest intention 
of taking a lady’s-maid’s place for a per- 
manency. Nor even, if it comes to that, as 
a passing expedient. But ¢ I wanted to go 
round the world, how could I do better than 
set out by the Rhine country? The Rhine 
leads you on to the Danube, the Danube to 
the Black Sea, the Black Sea to Asia ; and so 
by way of India, China, and Japan, you reach 
the Pacific and San Francisco ; whence one 
returns quite easily by New York and the 
White Star Liners.. 1 began to feel like a 
globe-trotter already ; the Cantankerous Old 
Lady was the thin end of the wedge—the first 
rung of the ladder ! 

I leaned around the corner of the tree and 
spoke. “Excuse me,” I said, in my suavest voice, 
“but I think I see a way out of your difficulty.” 
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My first impression was that the Can- 
tankerous Old Lady would go off in a fit of 
apoplexy. She grew purple in the face with 
indignation and astonishment, that a casual 
outsider should venture to address her ; so 
much so, indeed, that for a second I almost 
regretted my well-meant interposition. Then 
she scanned me up and down, as if I were a 
girl in a mantle shop, and she contemplated 
buying either me or the mantle. At last, 
catching my eye, she thought better of it, 
and burst out laughing. 

“What do you mean by this eavesdrop- 
ping ?” she asked. 

I flushed up in turn. “This is a public 
place,” I replied, with dignity; “and you 
spoke in a tone which was hardly designed 
for the strictest privacy. Besides, I desired 
to do you a service.” 

The Cantankerous Old Lady regarded me 
once more from head to foot. I did not 
quail. Then she turned to her companion. 
“The girl has spirit,” she remarked, in an 
encouraging tone, as if she were discuss- 
ing some absent person. “Upon my word, 
Amelia, I rather like the look of her. Well, 
my good woman, what. do you want to 
suggest to me ?” 

“ Merely this,” I replied, bridling up and 
crushing her. “I am a Girton girl, an 
officer’s daughter, and I have nothing in 


particular to do for the moment. I don’t 
object to going to Schlangenbad. I would 


convoy you over, as companion, or lady-help, 
or anything else you choose to call it; I 
would remain with you there for a week, till 
you could arrange with your Gretchen, pre- 
sumably unsophisticated ; and then I would 
leave you. Salary is unimportant ; my fare 
suffices. I accept the chance as a cheap 
opportunity of attaining Schlangenbad.” 

The yellow-faced old lady put up her long- 
handled tortoise-shell eyeglasses and inspected 
me all over again. “Well, I declare,” she 
murmured, “What are girls coming to, I 
wonder? Girton, you say; Girton! That 
place at Cambridge! You speak Greek, of 
course ; but how about German ?” 

“ Like a native,” I answered, with cheerful 
promptitude. “I was at school in Canton 
Berne ; it is a mother tongue to me.” 

“No, no,” the old lady went on, fixing her 
keen small eyes on my mouth. “Those 
little lips could never frame themselves to 
‘schlecht’ or ‘wunderschon’ ; they were not 
cut out for it.” 

“Pardon me,” I 
“What I say, that I mean. 


answered, in German. 
The never-to-be- 


forgotten music of the Fatherland’s-speech 
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has on my infant ear from the first-beginning 
impressed itself.” 

The old lady laughed aloud. 

“ Don’t jabber it to me, child,” she cried. 
“T hate the lingo. It’s the one tongue on 
earth that even a pretty girl’s lips fail to 
render attractive. You yourself make faces 
over it. What’s your name, young woman ?” 

“ Lois Cayley.” 

“Lois! What aname! I never heard of 
any Lois in my life before, except Timothy’s 
grandmother. You’re not anybody’s grand- 
mother, are you ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” I answered, gravely. 

She burst out laughing again. 

“ Well, you'll do, I think,” she said, catch- 
ing my arm. “That big mill down yonder 
hasn’t ground the originality altogether out of 
you. I adore originality. It was clever of you 
to catch at the suggestion of this arrange- 
ment. Lois Cayley, you say ; any relation of 
a madcap Captain Cayley whom I used once 
to know, in the Forty-second Highlanders ?” 

“ His daughter,” I answered, flushing. For 
I was proud of my father. 

“ Ha! I remember ; he died, poor fellow ; 
he was a good soldier—and his ”—I felt she 
was going to say “his fool of a widow,” but 
a glance from me quelled her ; “ his widow 
went and married that good-looking scape- 
grace, Jack Watts-Morgan. Never marry 
a man, my dear, with a double-barrelled 
name and no visible means of subsistence : 
above all, if he’s generally known by a nick- 
name. So you’re poor Tom Cayley’s daughter, 
are you? Well, well, we can settle this little 
matter between us. Mind, I’m a person who 
always expects to have my own way. If you 
come with me to Schlangenbad, you must do 
as I tell you.” 

“TI think I could manage it—for a week,” 
I answered, demurely. 

She smiled at my audacity. We_ passed 
on to terms. They were quite satisfactory. 
She wanted no references. “Do I look like 
a woman who cares about a reference? You 
take my fancy ; that’s the point! And poor 
Tom Cayley! But, mind, I will sot be 
contradicted.” 

“And your name and address ?” I asked, 
after we had settled preliminaries. 

A faint red spot rose quaintly in the centre 
of the Cantankerous Old Lady’s sallow cheek. 
“My dear,” she murmured, “my name 1s 
the one thing on earth I’m really ashamed 
of. My parents chose to inflict upon me the 
most odious label that human ingenuity ever 
devised for a Christian soul ; and I’ve not had 
courage enough to burst out and change it.” 
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A gleam of intuition flashed across me. 
“You don’t mean to say,” I exclaimed, “ that 
you're called Georgina ? ” 

The Cantankerous Old Lady gripped my 
arm hard. “What an unusually intelligent 
girl!” she broke in. “ How on earth did 
you guess? It zs Georgina.” 

* Fellow-feeling,” I answered. “So is mine, 
Georgina Lois. But as I quite agree with 
you as to the atrocity of such conduct, I have 
suppressed the Georgina. It ought to be 
made penal to send innocent girls into the 
world so burdened.” 

“My opinion toa T! You are really an 
exceptionally sensible young woman. ‘There’s 
my name and address ; I start on Monday.” 

I glanced at her card. The very copperplate 
was noisy. “Lady Georgina Fawley, 49, 
Fortescue Crescent, W.” 

It had taken us twenty minutes to arrange 
our protocols. As I walked off, well pleased, 
Lady Georgina’s friend ran after me quickly. 

“You must take care,” she said, in a warn- 
ing voice. ‘“ You’ve caught a Tartar.” 

“So I suspect,” I answered. “ But a week 
in Tartary will be at least an experience.” 

“She has an awful temper.” 

“That’s nothing. So have I. Appalling, 
I assure you. And if it comes to blows, I’m 
bigger and younger and stronger than she is.” 

“Well, I wish you well out of it.” 

“Thank you. It is kind of you to 
give me this warning. But I think | can 
take care of myself. I come, you see, 
of a military family.” 

I nodded my thanks, and strolled 
back to Elsie’s. Dear iittle Elsie was 
in transports of surprise when I related 
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up our sleeves again and get on with the 
dado.” 

“ But, Brownie, you'll want to be getting 
your own things ready. Remember, you're 
off to Germany on Monday.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
trick I picked up in Switzerland. ‘“ What 
have I got to get ready?” I asked. “I can’t 
go out and buy a complete summer outfit in 
Bond Street for twopence. Now, don’t look 
at me like that: be practical, Elsie, and 
let me help you paint the dado.” For unless 
I helped her, poor Elsie could never have 
finished it herself. I cut out half her clothes 
for her ; her own ideas were almost entirely 
limited to differential calculus. And cutting 
out a blouse by differential calculus is weary, 
uphill work for a high-school teacher. 

By Monday I had papered and furnished 
the rooms, and was ready to start on my 
voyage of exploration. I met the Cantanker- 
ous Old Lady at Charing Cross, by appoint- 
ment, and proceeded to take charge of her 
luggage and tickets. 

Oh my, how fussy she was! “You will 
drop that basket! I hope you have got 
through tickets, v@ Malines, of by Brussels— 
I won’t go by Brussels. You have to change 
there. Now, mind you notice how much the 
luggage weighs in English pounds, and make 
the man at the office give you a note of it to 


"Tis a foreign 











my adventure. 

“Will you really go? And what will 
you do, my dear, when you get there ?” 

“T haven’t a notion,” I answered ; 
“ but, anyhow, I shall have got there.” 

“Oh, Brownie, you might starve ! ” 

“ And I might starve in London. In 
either place, I have only two hands and 
one head to help me.” 

“But, then, here you are among 
friends. You might stop with me for 
ever.” 

I kissed her fluffy forehead. “ You 
good, generous little Elsie,” I cried ; 
“IT won't stop here one moment after I 
have finished the painting and papering. 
I came here to help you. I couldn’t 
go on eating your hard-earned bread 
and doing nothing. I know how sweet 
you are ; but the last thing I want is to 
add to your burdens. Now let us roll 
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check those horrid Belgian porters. They'll 
charge you for double the weight, unless you 
reduce it at once to kilogrammes. J know 
their ways. Foreigners have no consciences. 
They just go to the priest and confess, you 
know, and wipe it all out, and start fresh again 
on a career of crime next morning. I’m sure 
I don’t know why I ever go abroad. The only 
country in the world fit to live in is England. 
No mosquitoes, no passports, no—goodness 
gracious, child, don’t let that odious man bang 
about my hat-box! Have you no immortal 
soul, porter, that you crush other people’s 
property as if it was blackbeetles ? No, I will 
not \et you take this, Lois; this is my jewel- 
box —it contains all that remains of the Fawley 
family jewels. I positively decline to appear at 
Schlangenbad without a diamond to my back. 
This never leaves my hands. It’s hard enough 
nowadays to keep body and skirt together. 
fave you secured that coupé at Ostend ?” 

We got into our first-class carriage. It was 
clean and comfortable ; but the Cantankerous 
Old Lady made the porter mop the floor, and 
fidgeted and worried till we slid out of the 
station. Fortunately, the only other occupant 
of the compartment was a most urbane and 
obliging Continental gentleman—I say Conti- 
nental, because I never quite made out 
whether he was French, German, or Austrian 
—who was anxious in every way to meet 
Lady Georgina’s wishes. Did madame desire 
to have the window open? Oh, certainly, 
with pleasure ; the day was so sultry. Closed 
a little more? /arfaitement, there was a 
current of air, 2/ faut fadmettre. Madame 
would prefer the corner? No? Then perhaps 
she would like this valise for a footstool ? 
Permettes—just thus. A cold draught runs 
so often along the floor in railway carriages. 
This is Kent that we traverse; ah, the 
garden of England! As a diplomat, he 
knew every nook of Europe, and he echoed 
the mot he had accidentally heard drop from 
madame’s lips on the platform: no country 
in the world so delightful as England ! 

“ Monsieur is attached to the Embassy in 
London?” Lady Georgina inquired, growing 
affable. 

He twirled his grey moustache : a waxed 
moustache of great distinction. “ No, 
madame; I have quitted the diplomatic 
service; I inhabit London now four mon 
agrément. Some of my compatriots call it 
triste ; for me, I find it the most fascinating 
capital in Europe. What gaiety! What 
movement! What poetry! What mystery! ” 

“If mystery means fog, it challenges the 
world,” I interposed. 
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“Ves, 
madenmoiselle,” he answered, in quite a 


He gazed at me with fixed eyes. 


different and markedly chilly voice. ‘ What- 
ever your great country attempts—were it only 
a fog—it achieves consummately.” 

I have quick intuitions. I felt the 
foreign gentleman took an instinctive dislike 
to me. 

To make up for it, he talked much, and 
with animation, to Lady Georgina. They 
ferreted out friends in common, and were 
as much surprised at it as people always 
are at that inevitable experience. 

“Ah, yes, madame, I recollect him well 
in Vienna. I was there at the time, attached 
to our Legation. He was a charming man ; 
you read his masterly paper on the Central 
Problem of the Dual Empire ?” 

“You were in Vienna then!” the Can- 
tankerous Old Lady mused back. “ Lois, 
my child, don’t stare”—she had covenanted 
from the first to call me Lois, as my father’s 
daughter, and I confess I preferred it to 
being Miss Cayley’d. ‘“ We must surely have 
met. Dare I ask your name, monsieur ?” 

I could see the foreign gentleman was 
delighted at this turn. He had played for 
it, and carried his point. He meant her 
to ask him. He had a card in his pocket, 
conveniently close ; and he handed it across 
to her. She read it, and passed it on: “ M. 
le Comte de Laroche-sur-Loiret.” 

“Oh, I remember your name well,” the 
Cantankerous Old Lady broke in. “I think 
you knew my husband, Sir Evelyn Fawley, 
and my father, Lord Kynaston.” 

The Count looked profoundly surprised 
and delighted. ‘“ What! you are then Lady 
Georgina Fawley!” he cried, striking an 
attitude. “Indeed, miladi, your admirable 
husband was one of the very first to exert 
his influence in my favour at Vienna. Do I 
recall him, ce cher Sir Evelyn? If I recall him! 
What a fortunate rencounter! I must have 
seen you some years ago at Vienna, miladi, 
though I had not then the great pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. But your face 
had impressed itself on my sub-conscious 
self!” (I did not learn till later that the 
esoteric doctrine of the sub-conscious self was 
Lady Georgina’s favourite hobby.) “The 
moment chance led me to this carriage 
this morning, I said to myself, ‘ That 
face, those features : so vivid, so striking: I 
have seen them somewhere. With what do I 
connect them in the recesses of my memory ? 
A high-born family ; genius ; rank ; the diplo- 
matic service ; some unnameable charm ; some 
faint touch of eccentricity. Ha! I have it. 
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Vienna, a carriage with footmen in red livery, 
a noble presence, a crowd of wits—poets, 
artists, politicians — pressing eagerly round 
the landau.’ That was my mental picture 
as I sat and confronted you: I understand 
it all now; this is Lady Georgina Fawley !” 

I thought the Cantankerous Old Lady, who 
was a shrewd person in her way, must surely 
see through this obvious patter; but I had 
underestimated the average human capacity 
for swallowing flattery. Instead of dismissing 
his fulsome nonsense with a contemptuous 
smile, Lady Georgina perked herself up with 
a conscious air of coquetry, and asked for 
more. “Yes, they were delightful days in 
Vienna,” she said, simpering ; “I was young 
then, Count ; I enjoyed life with a zest.” 

“Persons of miladi’s temperament are 
always young,” the Count retorted, glibly, 





“* PERSONS OF MILADI'S TEMPERAMENT ARE ALWAYS YOUNG.” 


leaning forward and gazing at her. “ Growing 
old is a foolish habit of the stupid and the 
vacant. Men and women of esfri¢ are never 
older. One learns as one goes on in life to 
admire, not the obvious beauty of mere youth 
and health”—he glanced across at me dis- 
dainfully—‘“ but the profounder beauty of 
deep character in a face—that calm and 
serene beauty which is imprinted on the 
brow by experience of the emotions.” 
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“T have had my moments,” Lady Georgina 
murmured, with her head on one side. 

“T believe it, miladi,” the Count answered, 
and ogled her. : 

Thenceforward to Dover, they talked 
together with ceaseless animation. The 
Cantankerous Old Lady was capital company. 
She had a tang in her tongue, and in the 
course of ninety minutes she had flayed alive 
the greater part of London society, with 
keen wit and sprightliness. I laughed 
against my will at her ill-tempered sallies ; 
they were too funny not to amuse, in spite of 
their vitriol. As for the Count, he was 
charmed. Hevtalked well himself, too, and 
between them, I almost forgot the time till 
we arrived at Dover. 

It was a very rough passage. The Count 
helped us to carry our nineteen hand-packages 
and four rugs on 
board ; but I no- 
ticed that, fasci- 
nated as she was 
with him, Lady 
Georgina resisted 
his ingenious efforts 
to gain possession 
of her precious 
-jewel-case as she 
descended the 
gangway. She clung 
to it like grim 
death, even in the 
chops of the Chan- 
nel. Fortunately I 
am a good sailor, 
and when Lady 
Georgina’s sallow 
cheek began to 
grow pale, I was 
steady enough to 
supply her with her 
shawl and her 
smelling - bottle. 
She fidgeted and 
worried the whole 
way over. She 
would be treated 
like a vertebrate 
animal. Those horrid Belgians had no 
right to stick their deck-chairs just in front 
of her. The impertinence of the hussies 
with the bright red hair a grocer’s 
daughters, she felt sure—in venturing to 
come and sit on the same bench with Aer— 
the bench “for ladies only,” under the lee of 
the funnel! “Ladies only,” indeed! Did 
the baggages pretend they considered them- 
selves ladies? Oh, that placid old gentleman 
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in the episcopal gaiters was their father, was 
he? Well, a bishop should bring up his 
daughters better, having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity. Instead of which— 
“Lois, my smelling-salts !” This was a beastly 
boat ; such an odour of machinery ; they had 
no decent boats nowadays ; with all our 
boasted improvements, she could remember 
well when the cross-Channel service was much 
better conducted than it was at present. But 
that was before we had compulsory education. 
The working classes were driving trade out 
of the country, and the consequence was, we 
couldn’t build a boat which didn’t reek like 
an oil-shop. Even the sailors on board were 
French—jabbering idiots; not an honest 
British Jack-tar among the lot of them; 
though the stewards’ were English, and 
very inferior Cockney English at that, 
with their offhand ways, and their School 
Board airs and graces. She'd School Board 
them if they were her servants; she'd 
show them the sort of respect that was due 
to birth and education. But the children of 
the lower classes never learnt their catechism 
nowadays ; they were tou much occupied with 
literatoor, jography, and free-’and drawrin’. 
Happily for my nerves, a good lurch to 
leeward put a stop for a whiie to the course 
of her thoughts on the present distresses. 

At Ostend, the Count made a second 
gallant attempt to capture the jewel-case, 
which Lady Georgina automatically repulsed. 
She had a fixed habit, I believe, of. sticking 
fast to that jewel-case ; for she was too over- 
powered by the Count’s urbanity, I feel sure, 
to suspect for a moment his honesty of 
purpose. But whenever she travelled, I 
fancy, she clung to her case as if her life 
depended upon it: it contained the whole of 
her valuable diamonds. 

We had twenty minutes for refreshments at 
Ostend, during which interval my old lady 
declared with warmth that I must look after 
her registered lugyage; though, as it was 
booked through to Cologne, I could not even 
see it till we crossed the German frontier ; for 
the Belgian douaniers seal up the van as soon as 
the through baggage for Germany is unloaded. 
To satisfy her, however, I went through the 
formality of pretending to inspect it, and 
rendered myself hateful to the head of the 
douane by asking various foolish and inept 
questions, on which Lady Georgina insisted. 
When I had finished this silly and uncon- 
genial taskk—-for I am not by nature fussy, 
and it is hard to assume fussiness as another 
person’s proxy—lI returned to our coupé 
To 


which I had arranged for in London. 
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my great amazement, I found the Cantan- 
kerous Old Lady and the egregious Count 
comfortably seated there. “Monsieur has 
been good enough to accept a place in our 
carriage,” she observed, as I entered. 

He bowed and smiled. “Or, rather, 
madame has been so kind as to offer me 
one,” he corrected. 

“Would you like some lunch, Lady 
Georgina ?” I asked, in my chilliest voice. 
“There are ten minutes to spare, and the 
buffet is excellent.” 

“ An admirable inspiration,” the Count 
murmured. “Permit me to escort you, 
miladi.” 

“You will come, Lois?” Lady Georgina 
asked. 

“No, thank you,” I answered, for I had 
an idea. “Iam a capital sailor, but the sea 
takes away my appetite.” : 

“Then you'll keep our places,” she said, 
turning to me. “I hope you won’t allow 
them to stick in any horrid foreigners! They 
will try to force them on you unless you 
insist. J know their tricky ways. You have 
the tickets, I trust? And the éu//etin for the 
coupé ? Well, mind you don’t lose the paper for 
the registered luggage. Don’t let those dreadful 
porters touch my cloaks. And if anybody 
attempts to get in, be sure you stand in front 
of the door as they mount to prevent them.” 

The Count handed her out; he was all 
high courtly politeness. As Lady Georgina 
descended, he made yet another dexterous 
effort to relieve her of the jewel-case. I don’t 
think she noticed it, but automatically once 
more she waved him aside. Then she turned 
to me. “ Here, my dear,” she said, handing 
it to me, “ you’d better take care of it. If I 
lay it down in the duffet while I am eating 
my soup, some rogue may run away with it. 
But mind, don’t let it out of your hands on 
any account. Hold it so, on your knee; 
and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t part with it.” 

By this time my suspicions of the Count 
were profound. From the first I had doubted 
him; he was so blandly plausible. But as 
we landed at Ostend, I had accidentally over- 
heard a low whispered conversation when 
he passed a shabby-looking man, who had 
travelled in a second-class carriage from 
London. “That succeeds?” the shabby- 
looking man had muttered under his breath 
in French, as the haughty nobleman with the 
waxed moustache brushed by him. 

“That succeeds admirably,” the Count had 
answered, in the same soft undertone. “ (a 
réussit @ merveille.” 

I understood him to mean that he had 
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“* THAT SUCCEEDS?" THE SHABBY-LOOKING MAN MUTTERED.” 


prospered in his attempt to impose on Lady 
Georgina. 

They had been gone five minutes at the 
buffet, when the Count came back hurriedly 
to the door of the coupé with a nonchalant 
air. “Oh, mademoiselle,” he said, in an 
off-hand tone, “ Lady Georgina has sent me 
to fetch her jewel-case.” 

I gripped it hard with both hands. 
“ Pardon, M. le Comte,” I answered ; “ Lady 
Georgina intrusted it to my safe keeping, 
and, without her leave, I cannot give it up to 
anyone.” 

“You mistrust me ?” he cried, looking black. 
“You doubt my honour? You doubt my 
word when I say that miladi has sent me ?” 

“ Du tout,” | answered, calmly. “ But I have 
Lady Georgina’s orders to stick to this case ; 
and till Lady Georgina returns, I stick to it.” 

He murmured some indignant remark 
below his breath, and walked off. The shabby- 
looking passenger was pacing up and down 
the platform outside in a badly-made dust-coat. 
As they passed, their lips moved. The Count’s 
seemed to mutter, “ Cest un coup manque.” 

However, he did not desist even so. I saw 
he meant to go on with his dangerous little 
game. He returned to the dufe¢ and rejoined 
Lady Georgina. I felt sure it would be useless 
to warn her, so completely had the Count 
succeeded in gulling her ; but I took my own 
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steps. I examined 
the jewel-case 
closely. It had a 
leather outer cover- 
ing; within was a 
strong steel box, 
with stout bands of 
metal to bind it. I 
took my cue at 
once, and acted for 
the best on my own 
responsibility. 

When Lady 
Georgina and the 
Count returned, 
they were like old 
friends together. 
The quails in aspic 
and the sparkling 
hock had evidently 
opened their hearts 
to one another. As 
far as Malines, they laughed and _ talked 
without ceasing. Lady Georgina was now 
in her finest vein of spleen: her acid 
wit grew sharper and more caustic each 
moment. Not a reputation in Europe had 
a rag left to cover it as we steamed in 
beneath the huge iron roof of the main 
central junction. 

I had observed all the way from Ostend 
that the Count had been anxious lest we 
might have to give up our coupé at Malines. 
I assured him more than once that his fears 


were groundless, for I had arranged at 
Charing Cross that it should run right 
through to the German frontier. But he 


waved me aside, with one lordly hand. I 
had not told Lady Georgina of his vain 
attempt to take possession of her jewel-case ; 
and the bare fact of my silence made him 
increasingly suspicious of me. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” he said, 
coldly ; “ you do not understand these lines 
as wellas I do. Nothing is more common 
than for those rascals of railway clerks to sell 
one a place in a coupé or a wagon-lit, and 
then never reserve it, or turn one out half 
way. It is very possible miladi may ‘have to 
descend at Malines.” 

Lady Georgina bore him out by a large 
variety of selected stories concerning the 
various atrocities of the rival companies 
which had stolen her luggage on her way to 
Italy. As for ¢rains de luxe, they were dens 
of robbers. 

So when we reached Malines, just to satisfy 
Lady Georgina, I put out my head and 
inquired of a porter. As I anticipated, he 
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replied that there was no change; we went 
through to Verviers. 

The Count, however, was still unsatisfied. 

He descended, and made some remarks a 
little further down the platform to an official 
in the gold-banded cap of a chef-de-gare, or 
some such functionary. Then he returned 
to us, all fuming. 
“Tt is as I said,” he 
exclaimed, flinging 
open the door. 
“These rogues have 
deceived us, The 
coupé goes no further. 
You must dismount 
at once, miladi, and 
take the train just 
opposite.” 

I felt sure he was 
wrong, and I ventured 
to say so. But Lady 
Georgina cried, 

“Nonsense, child ! 
The chef-de-gare must 
know. Get out at 
once! Bring my bag 
and the rugs! Mind 
that cloak! Don’t 


forget the sandwich- 
tin! Thanks, Count ; 
will you kindly take 


charge of my um 
brellas? Hurry up, 
Lois ; hurry up; the 
train is just starting |” 

I scrambled after 
her, with my fourteen 
bundles, keeping a 
quiet eye meanwhile 
on the jewel-case. 

We took our seats in the opposite train, 
which I noticed was marked “ Amsterdam, 
Bruxelles, Paris.” But I said nothing. The 
Count jumped in, jumped about, arranged 
our parcels, jumped out again. He spoke to 
a porter: then he rushed back excitedly. 
“ Mille pardons, miladi,” he cried. “I find 
the chef-de-gare has cruelly deceived me. 
You were right, after all, mademoiselle !| We 
must return to the coupé /” 

With singular magnanimity, I refrained from 
saying, “ I told you so.” 

Lady Georgina, very flustered and hot by 
this time, tumbled out once more, and bolted 
back to the coupé. Both trains were just 
starting. In her hurry, at last, she let the 
Count take possession of her jewel-case. I 


“HE MADE AN 


UNEXPECTED DASH BACK.” 
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rather fancy that as he passed one window 
he handed it in to the shabby -looking 
passenger; but I am not certain. At any 
rate, when we were comfortably seated in our 
own compartment once more, and he stood 
on the footboard just about to enter, of a 
sudden, he made an unexpected dash back, 
and flung himself 
wildly into a Paris 
carriage. At the self- 
same moment, with a 
piercing shriek, both 
trains started. 

Lady Georgina 
flung up her hands 
in a frenzy of horror. 
“ My diamonds !” she 
cried aloud. “Oh, 
Lois, my diamonds !” 

“Don’t distress 
yourself,” I an- 
swered, holding her 
back, or I verily 
believe she would 
have leapt from the 
train. ‘ He has only 
taken the outer shell, 
with the sandwich- 
case inside it. Here 
is the steel yy 


a 


box ! 
And I produced it, 
triumphantly. 

She seized it, over- 
joyed. “ How did 
this happen?” she 
cried, hugging it, for 
she loved those 
diamonds. 

“Very simply,” I 
answered. “I saw the 
man was a rogue, and that he had a con- 
federate with him in another carriage. So, 
while you were gone to the éuffet at Ostend, 
I slipped the box out of the case, and put in 
the sandwich-tin, that he might carry it off, 
and we might have proofs against him. All 
you have to do now is to inform the 
conductor, who will telegraph to stop the 
train to Paris. I spoke to him about that at 
Ostend, so that everything is ready.” 

She positively hugged me. “ My dear,” 
she cried, “ you are the cleverest little woman 
I ever met in my life! Who on earth could 
have suspected such a polished gentleman ? 
Why, you're worth your weight in gold. 
What ever shall I do without you at 
Schlangenbad ?” 





From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
XLI. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


LAST month I was privileged 
to record the opinion of an 
eminent publicist on the chances 
and probabilities of the next 
Liberal Premier. The conversa- 
tion, or, to be more precise, the 
monologue, later extended to the Conserva- 
tive field. Here, as in the earlier chapter, 
my part is absolutely confined to the humble 
duty of recorder. I can only repeat that if 
I were at liberty to mention the name of the 
authority.-for these oditer dicta they would 
gain alike in personal interest and in political 
importance. 

“The question of who is to be the next 
Conservative Premier is 
one,” my mentor said, 
“more likely to present 
itself on an early day than 
is the other we have been 
talking about. Lord Salis- 
bury is not of a resigning 
disposition. ‘I will never,’ 
he has wittily said, ‘con- 
sent to be in politics the 
Dowager Lord 
Salisbury.’ He is 
a man of in- 
domitable pluck, 
with a high sense 
of his duty to his 
country, and an 
honest convic- 
tion that it is 
most completely 
performed when 
Robert Cecil has 
his hand on the 
helm of State. 
3ut no one who 
watched him in 
the House of 
Lords last Ses- 
sion, or who has 
had personal 
dealings with him 
during the past 
six months, can 


MORE 
SMOKING- 
ROOM 
CONFI- 
DENCES. 


fail to perceive that the 
state of his health leaves much to the desire 
of his many friends and innumerable admirers. 
At best he is not likely to form a Fourth 


Administration. Inevitably within a year or 
two the Conservative Party will be face to 
face with the necessity of electing a new 


Leader. 


THE UNEXPECTED FOOTPRINT. 


“JT fancy when Goschen finally 
MR. made up his mind to cross the 
GOSCHEN. Rubicon, on the marge of which 
he had long dallied, he was not 
free from expectation that some day he might 
be called upon to lead the ‘Tory Party. When 
he went over, Arthur Balfour was untried ; 
Hartington had deciared against fusion of the 
two elements of the Unionist Party; whilst 
Chamberlain was yearning after what he called 
a Nationalist Party, presumably made up 
of Jesse Collingses and Powell Williamses. 
It was quite on the cards when Goschen 
delivered the Conservatives from the dilemma 
in which Randolph Churchill’s defection left 
them that events . might 
so shape themselves as to 
bring him to the Leader- 
ship of the House of Com- 
mons. But events took 
other shapes, notably in 
the development of Arthur 
Balfour into a_ first-class 
Leader. Hence Goschen’s 
opportunity has finally 
eluded his grasp. 
So far from lead- 
ing the party, it 
is doubtful 
whether the inex- 
orable age limit 
will not preclude 
his inclusion in 
the next Conser- 
vative Ministry, 
whenever, by 
whomsoever, it is 
formed. No one 
recognises that 
fact more clearly 
than does the 
present First 
Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and none 
will accept the 
situation with 

greater dignity. 
SIR “Failing Arthur Balfour, the 
MICHAEL man on the Treasury Bench 
HICKS- whom the Conservative Party of 
BEACH. all sections would hail with 
acclamation as Leader is Hicks- 
Beach. I saw last year you noted the curious 
—as far as my personal knowledge goes, the 
unique—case of a man who has by ordinary 
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stages, dating from early manhood, won a 
high position in politics and Parliament, 
remaining stationary for a period, beginning 
again, and making steady, unmistakable 
advances in public favour. Last Session, 
though not marked on his part by any 
special achievement, was the high - water 
mark of Hicks-Beach’s Parliamentary career. 
It is possible that he benefits by com- 
parisons suggested by near companion- 
ship. In matters of fact, especially of 
finance, he is more reliable than his more 
brilliant colleague, the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Against the ultimate supremacy of 
Chamberlain he offers a barrier which good 
Conservatives fondly contemplate. ‘If,’ they 
say to each other, ‘anything were to happen 
to Arthur Balfour, Joe would be inevitable 
save for Hicks-Beach.’ 

“That is a fresh bond between this upright, 
stiff- backed, uncompromising Conservative 
country gentleman and the 
party whose best instincts 
and habits he worthily repre- 
sents. 

“It is too soon 
to speak of 
George Curzon. 
But if there did 
not hang over him the extin- 
guisher of a coronet, I should 
look for him 
the 


MR. 
CURZON, 


confidently 
seated in due time in 
place of the Leader of the 


House of Commons, with 
the Premiership to follow. 
He holds on the Treasury 
Bench a_ position closely 
analogous to that of Edward 
Grey in the Opposition 
Camp. Young, of good birth, 
impelled by Parliamentary 
instincts, a clear thinker, a forcible speaker, 
he has the advantage over his predecessor at 
the Foreign Office that he means to get to the 
top of the Parliamentary ladder. It is the 
fashion among some people to sneer at h’s 
superior manner and alleged affectation of 
speech. These superficial judges regard him 
as a sort of Parliamentary dandy. Wherein 
they are mightily mistaken. George Curzon is 
not physically a strong man, though hard work 
happily agrees with him, and since he went to 
the Foreign Office his health has been better 
than at any time since he left Oxford. But 
confronted with what he regarded as the duty 
of mastering the Eastern Question, he set out 
on an arduous journey, visiting Persia, Siam, 
Central Asia, Indo-China, and the Corea, 


UPRIGHT AND STIFF-BACKED. 
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scaling the Pamirs, making a morning call 
on the Ameer at a time when Cabul was 
in unrest, and the Khyber Pass promised to 
renew its old character as a death-trap for 
adventurous Englishmen. 

“A man that goes to work in this fashion 
is the kind out of which able Ministers are 
made. Met in a drawing-room or seen 
lolling on the Treasury Bench, George 
Curzon looks a lath. He is really a blade 
of tempered steel, and will go far. The pity 
of it is that his father is a peer, and he 
the eldest son. 

“These reflections deal with 
contingencies at present remote. 
The actual competition for the 
~ Leadership of the Constitutional 

Party lies between the nephew 
of the Marquis of Salisbury and the ex-Mayor 
of once Radical Birmingham, the Jack Cade 
of Stafford Northcote’s startled fancy, the 
politician who in 1885 
affrighted staid Liberals with 
his unauthorized pro- 
gramme. 

“The surprise of such a 
position of affairs is so 
dazzling in the case of Mr. 
Chamberlain as to obscure 
all lesser lights. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 
contribution is part of the 
romance of political life. 
There were none even 
among the far-seeing who, 
sixteen or even a dozen years 
ago, ventured to predict the 
Arthur Balfour of to-day. 
The Leader of the present 
House of Commons has 
been a member for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and 
though perennially young, may commence 
to reckon himself among the old stagers. 
In his first Parliament, from 1874 to 
1880, so far from having made a mark, he 
passed absolutely unrecognised. Very early 
in the next Parliament, incited by the vitality 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and his col- 
leagues of the Fourth Party, the young 
member for Hertford began to come to the 
front.” 

[The first note made of his appearance by 
a long-time student of Parliamentary men 
and manner bears date August 20, 1880. As 
it was placed on public record at the time, 
I may quote it here without risk of accu- 
sation of being wise after the event. “The 
member for Hertford,” it was then written, 


MR.BALFOUR 

AND MR. 

CHAMBER 
LAIN. 
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“is one of the most interesting young men in 
the House. He is not a good speaker, but 


he is endowed with the rich gift of conveying 
the impression that presently he will be a 
successful Parliamentary debater, and that in 
the meantime it is well he should practise. 
He is a pleasing specimen of the highest 
form of the culture and good breeding which 


stand to the credit of Cambridge University. 
He is not without desire to say hard things 
of the adversary opposite, and sometimes 
yields to the temptation. But it is ever done 
with such sweet and gentle grace, and is 
smoothed over by such earnest protestation 
of innocent intention, that the adversary 
rather likes it than otherwise.” ] 

“At the date of publication,” said 
‘my mentor, to whom I showed the note, 
“that would doubtless be regarded as a 
somewhat exaggerated estimate of Balfour’s 
position and potentiality. He was, in truth, 
then regarded as a sort of fragile ornamenta- 
tion of the hard-headed, hard-working Fourth 
Party. They suffered him, liked him, but 
could very well do without him. In his first 
Ministerial office as Secretary for Scotland, 
Balfour did not stir the pulses of the House. 
His chance came when illness drove Hicks- 
Beach from the Irish Office, and a belated 
Premier was peremptorily called upon to find 
a successor. From the very first, Arthur 
Balfour set his back against the wall and 
let it be seen that if the Irish members wanted 
fight, here was a man who would give them 
plenty. From the time he went to the Irish 
Office up to the present day, he has, with 
occasional temporary lapses due to physi- 
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cal lassitude and exhausted 
patience, steadily pressed for- 
ward. On the death of W. H. 
Smith he was the inevitable 
Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and took his seat on the 
Treasury Bench, with Randolph 
Churchill finally out of the 
running, John Gorst in subor- 
dinate office under him, Drum- 
mond Wolff comfortably shelved 
in Ambass,dorial quarters. Thus 
shall the last te first and the 
first last. 
“ Arthur Balfour is, 
MR. CHAM-as he deserves to 
BERLAIN. be, popular with the 
Conservative Party. 
I should say his personal popu- 
larity exceeds that of any of his 
colleagues, not excepting the 
Prime Minister. Lord Salisbury 
is highly esteemed in the City of London, 
now, as Goschen must sometimes reflect with 
surprise, the beating heart of British Toryism. 
I well remember a time when Arthur 
Balfour in his chivalrous manner made excuses 
for non-attendance at Lord Mayors’ Banquets 
and the like, being painfully embarrassed by 
the exuberance of a reception which thrust his 
uncle for the time into the second place. 

“Of the many causes of his popularity 
with good Conservatives this stands forth 
with supremest force: ‘ Arthur Balfour,’ they 
say, ‘keeps Joe out of the Leadership.’ That, 
I fancy, is as near the exact truth as club 
axioms run. If Arthur Balfour were to- 
morrow to be removed from the House of 
Commons, Chamberlain would, within pos- 
sibly a decent interval of twelve months, 
be seated in the place of Disraeli and of 
Sir Robert Peel. For a long time after 
his secession from the Liberal camp i 
personally clung to the conviction that, 
however far he might go in his opposition 
to Gladstone and to those who remained 
faithful to the old chief, he would never 
appear in public and in history as Leader 
of the Party of which he was up to January, 
1886, the most violent denouncer, the most 
relentless foe. I have to-day no particle of 
such faith. I do not believe Chamberlain’s 
Radical instincts and convictions have faded 
by a shade. But I perceive he has convinced 
himself that they may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be just as well exploited from the 
Conservative camp as from the Liberal. 
The Conservative Party, scarcely yet re- 
covered from the surprise of their majority, 
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having passed the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill of last Session, and with other kindred 
memories crowding upon them, perceive that 
Chamberlain is, as usual, pretty correct. Ever 
since he went over to help them they have 
feared him more than they have loved him. 
They will not, save im extremis, accept him 
as Leader. Chamberlain, not unconscious of 
this prejudice, may console himself with 
reflection on the fact that, fifty years ago, 
analogous circumstances existed with at least 
equal uiuwerness to the detriment of Disraeli, 
who yet lived to become not only the Leader 
but the idol of the Tory Party. 

“Still, there is always Arthur Balfour, over 
whom no deadly peerage hangs, and who is 
twelve years younger than his esteemed friend 
and admired colleague, 
the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies.” 

Although 
FRANK _ the Session 
LOCKWOOD. is nearly a 
month old 
the House of Commons 
has not yet grown ac- 
customed to the ab- 
sence of Frank Lock- 
wood. His burly figure 
with its more than 6ft. 
of height was not one 
easy tO miss in.a 
crowd.  Superadded 
were a sunny counten- 
ance and a_ breezy 
manner, that made 
their influence 
promptly felt. 

The position finally 
secured by Lockwood in Parliamentary debate 
disappointed some of his friends, who looked 
for fuller development of his great gifts. 
Lockwood himself felt somehow he ought 
to have done better. But the situation did 
not affect his loyal esteem for the House of 
Commons, a feeling deepening almost to 
personal affection. He had good cause to 
be satisfied with his success at the Bar. 
He would have bartered a large slice of 
it for a stronger hold on the House of 
Commons. That he did not secure it was 
due to temperament rather than to lack 
of capacity.* He was, up to the last, 
afraid of the House, a superstition that 
had to some extent the effect of paralyz- 
ing his powers. If he could have flung 
himself into Parliamentary debate with the 
same aéandon that he tackled a witness in 
court or addressed a common-law jury, he 
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would have carried all before him at West- 
minster, as was his wont in the courts of 
justice. He was aware of this curious 
failing, and strove to overcome it, with 
increased success, notably in his last Session. 
In a brief rejoinder or in a remark flung 
across the table in debate he equalled his 
own renown. When taking part in set debate, 
he felt it due to the House of Commons to 
make elaborate preparation, and the more 
prolonged the labour the less striking was the 
measure of success. 

It is quite true, as was stated at 
the time of his death, that Frank 
Lockwood, regarding the world 
as his oyster, resolved to open it 
from the stage of the theatre. The lady who 
is now Mrs. Kendal 
helped him to engage- 
ment with a travelling 
company of _ players. 
His explanation of his 
reason for withdrawing 
from the alluring pros- 
pect of histrionic suc- 
cess was the chagrin 
that filled his breast on 
regarding the bills at 
the theatre door and 
on the walls of the 
towns the troupe 
visited. 

“There was,” he 
said, in indignant tones, 
belied by the twinkle 
in his eye, “‘ Miss This 
and Mr. That, in letters 
half a foot long, whilst 
my name was incident- 
ally mentioned in smallest type at the end of 
the list. When I looked at the bill I felt 
my vocation had nothing to do with the 
call-boy at the theatre.” 

Mrs. Kendal did something better than help 
Lockwood on to the stage. She obtained 
for him his first brief, which at her personal 
entreaty was sent by Sir Albert Rollit, then 
in business as a solicitor at Hull. 

In the House of Commons, as 

HIS at the Courts of Justice, L.ock- 
SKETCHES. wood was as well known for his 
sketches as for his wise and witty 

His drawings lacked the finish that 
possible reproduction in pages of 
artistic merit. But they were 
full of humour, with rare knack of 
hitting off the situation. The execution 
was remarkably swift. Many a time through 
the Session Lockwood came to me_ with 


HIS 
FIRST 
BRIEF. 


asian. 
made 
established 
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among the possessions of his friends. 
The only fee Lockwood sought for 
his really valuable Punch work was 
that he should be placed on a footing 
of equality with the staff, and receive 
an early copy of the week’s number. 
Of this privilege he was gleefully proud. 

His pen, travelling rapidly over the 
sheet, was wonderful at catching a 
likeness, with just sufficient caricature 
to make it more attractive for the 
friends of the model. His favourite 
subjects in the House of Commons 
were Sir Richard Webster and Sir 
Robert Reid, whose gravity of mien 
had irresistible fascination for him. 

At the time of the last visit to London 
of the Shah there was some talk of his 
authorizing missionary enterprise in 
Persia. This suggested to Lockwood's 
vivid imagination a picture of Sir 


P _ 4 Richard Webster led cap- 
aii : tive by his business-like 


Lec he eee ae 3 hat tha that Majesty en route for 


Teheran. 
whe ecco Le hee Fatt tert Cer. Another pair of sketches 
- a : dis commemorates a famous 
Mec Allrluey Mavtvel ao sentence in a speech by 
Pingge rn ay - Mr. Robert Spencer, de- 
livered in debate on a Bill 
affecting the agricultural 
suggestion of treatment of some episode labourer. In one sketch we have “ Bobby,” as 
adaptable for Punch. Having discussed the the sometime member for Mid-Northampton- 
matter, he would shire was affec- 
withdraw to one tionately called, 
of the writing standing at the 
tables in the , table of the 
division lobby, - House of Com- 
returning in five : mons arrayed in 
or six minutes 4s, the last resources 
with a bright , we of civilization as 
sketch. It was a Ve provided in the 
one of his most = tailor’s shop, 
cherished ambi- _ N diffidently depre- 
tions to draw for ~ ; 4H = cating «the pos- 
Punch. His ¥, sible assumption 
sketches were - that he was an 
usually redrawn agricultural 
by a more prac- labourer. In the 
tised hand, but other, we see him 
the fun was all got up as he 
there in the hur- probably would 
ried sketches on have ordered 
House of Com- matters had he 
mons’ note-paper, : been born to the 
or waste places oo a ype - estate of Hodge, 
on briefs, of which ‘. ‘ instead of to that CUR 
hundreds are Labowrer of the Spencer * BOBBY,” AS HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 


scattered a bo ut Froma Steteh, be Go inte Sir Prank earldom. From a Ske op by the fate Sir Frank 


Prom a Sketch by) SIR RICHARD WEBSTER LED CAPTIVE. (the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 
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In another sketch that bears no date, but 
evidently was circulated about the time of a 
Lobby incident, in which an Irish M.P. and 
a well-known artist in black-and-white figured, 
Lockwood illustrated the following extract 
from a leading article which appeared (if I 
remember rightly) in the pages of the Daz/y 
Telegraph: 

“If one could imagine so untoward a pro- 
ceeding as, say, Mr. Henry Lucy slapping 
the face of Mr. Frank Lockwood in the Lobby 
of the House of Commons, the issue would 
be very different. It would not be the 
insulted M P..who would be ordered to move 
on, but the brawling journalist who would be 
removed. The gigantic personality of Mr. 
Inspector Horsley would intervene with 
neatness and dispatch.” 

He sent the sketch to me 
injunction, “ Brawler, Beware !” 


with the 


4 "LAG, x 
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From a Sketch by the late Sir Frank Lockwood 


In a letter dated from Lennox Gardens, 
21st July, 1894, he writes: “ My dear Lucy, 

Don’t you think that when Haldane and I 
spoke on Thursday night it was something 
like Preachers on probation—the calm and 
philosophical and the fire and fury ?—Yours 
ever, FRANK Lockwoop.” The note inclosed 
the two sketches next reproduced, illustrating 
the theme. As a portrait, Mr. Haldane’s is 
not so successful as some. But Lockwood’s 
own is capital, and shows how freely he 
extended to himself that measure of humor- 
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ous exaggeration he was accustomed to 
bestow upon others. 

The late Lord Chief Justice was another 
tempting subject. Lord Coleridge, dining 
one evening at Lennox Gardens, was much 
interested in the overflowing gallery of 
portraits of contemporaries at the Bar and on 
the Bench, drawn by this facile pen. “ But, 
Mr. Lockwood,” said Lord Coleridge, “ you 
don’t seem to have attempted me.” “ The 
fact is,” said Lockwood, relating the story, 
“T had come home early from the Courts, 
and spent an hour hiding away, in anticipa- 
tion of his visit, innumerable portraits I had 
done of the Chief.” 

His first important pictorial work is bound 
up in the volumes of evidence taken when 
he sat as Commissioner in an election 
inquiry heard at Chester nearly twenty years 
ago. With the red and blue pencils supplied 

by a confiding 

State, Lockwood 

illustrated the 

broad margins of 
the printed evi- 
dence with an 
illimitable  proces- 
sion of witnesses 
and scenes in court. 
As far as I know, 
that is the only 
case where he used 
other media than 
pen and ink for his 
sketches. For many 
years he superseded 
the ordinary Christ- 
mas card by send- 

ing to his friends a 

sketch drawn with 

his own hand. On 
athe next page isa 
reproduction of the 
last one designed, in serene unconsciousness 
of the shadow hanging over the happy 
household and the far-reaching circle of 

friends and acquaintances. 
In conversation with his friends, 

HIs LAST Lockwood did not hide the desire 
ASPIRATION. of his heart. He wanted to be a 

judge. Although a diligent atten- 
dant at the House of Commons, and always 
ready to serve his party with a speech in the 
country, he was by no means a keen politician. 
When a man of his native ability becomes 
Solicitor-General, there is no reason why he 
should not look forward to steadily walking 
up the ladder till he reaches the Woolsack. 
Lockwood would have been content at any 
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From a Sketch by the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 


time during the last two years of his life to 
step aside to the quiet dignity of the Bench. 

The estimation in which he was held in 
the House of Commons was testified to on 
the retirement of Mr. Peel from the Chair by 
his name being prominently mentioned in 
succession to the Speakership. He would 
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From a Sketch by the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 


have admirably filled the Chair, and was, I 
have reason to know, ready to take it had 
acceptance been pressed upon him. But the 
project blew over, and through a curious 
avenue of chances, his old friend, Mr. Gully, 
came to the opportunity, modestly accepted, 
splendidly utilized. 
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A Shifted Cargo. 


A TRUE 


SEA 


STORY. 


By ALAN OSCAR. 


N THE STRAND MaGaAZINE for 

last November appeared an 

exceedingly clever imaginary 

story, so well told that it car- 

ried conviction, of a man who, 

to gain a million pounds, kept 
awake for seven days, during which time he 
carried eight tons of sovereigns, two pounds 
at a time, from one end to the other of a 
room forty-five feet long. 

As I had had an actual experience of the 
kind, I suggested to the Editor that a history 
of it might interest his readers. This history 
is given here, and the two stories, the 
imaginary and the real, can now be com- 
pared. 

We, who went through the experience I 
am about to relate, were not working for 
money, but for life —though we saved at the 
same time a valuable new steamer and her 
cargo. We were not moving weights of two 


From a@ Drawing) “THE GRESHAM.” 


pounds, but were shovelling coal and carrying 


sacks of grain. We were not working on a 
level surface, but on the decks of a ship 
which sloped like the roof of a house. Our 
surroundings were not pleasant, as in the 
story—we were working below deck by dim 
lamp-light. Our food was not choice, but 
tinned meat and sea-biscuit. The time 
which we passed without sleep was four 
days and a half—t1og hours; towards the 
end of that time we were falling asleep 
at our work. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I think our endurance was as 
wonderful as that of the man in the story 


above mentioned. You who read must 
judge. 

1 will now tell the story just as it 
happened. First, as to the ship. Here are 
her particulars from Lloyd’s Register :— 

“Gresham. Iron screw steamer, 1,690 
tons, 140h.-p.; built at North Shields in 
1872; length, 26o0ft.; breadth, 34ft. 3in. ; 
depth, 23ft. 4in.” 

She had a midship bridge-house containing 
officers’ cabins ; and aft, in place of a poop, 
a long deck-house containing passenger 
accommodation. Her dimensions were bad 
for “ stability,” that is, she was of a dangerous 
shape for carrying grain or coal. With such 
cargoes she was not easily kept upright. 

We loaded grain at Montreal, for London. 
The previous season several grain-laden 
steamers had left the Saint Lawrence, and 
had never been heard of again. In con- 
sequence, the port authorities were stirring, 
and we had a 
Government In- 
spector to tell us 
what we were to 
do; and under his 
supervision the 
lower holds were 
well stowed—luck- 
ily for us. But she 
would not go down 
the river fully laden, 
and we had to finish 
at Quebec. The 
cargo we took in 
there was in “bags” 
—small sacks. This 
was stowed in the 
“between-deck,” or 
upper platform of 
the hold—like the 
top floor of a warehouse. The ship could not 
carry this space full—she would have been 
too heavily laden—so that these bags were 
stowed level until we had enough on board. 
There then remained an empty space above 
the bags of about three feet ; and there was 
no middle partition dividing the cargo into 
two sides. The want of this division was the 
cause of all our trouble. 

Before leaving Montreal we had a sailor’s 
warning ; for, curiously enough, though we 
were loading grain, the rats all left us. You 
could see them after dark scurrying ashore 
along our mooring- ropes. The fourth 
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engineer did get scared, and swore he would 
leave the ship, but was persuaded to remain. 
I can see no reason for their departure. 
But “rats leave a sinking ship,” so old sailors 
aver. 

We were all strange to a grain cargo except 
the mate, who did not like this method of 
stowing the bags, and prophesied disaster. 
But his warnings were unheeded, and we 
sailed. 

Quiet weather followed us down the Gulf, 
past Cape Breton, and over the Grand 
Banks. We were making sure of a quick 
passaye, and all thoughts of the cargo beneath 
us had gone from our minds, when one 
afternoon the glass began to fall, and during 
the night the wind increased to a gale, with 
thick, drizzling weather. Here is a bare 
extract from my Abstract Log :— 

“Sept. 26th. Increasing gale ; a.m. cargo 
and coals shifted and ship went over on 
beam-ends, lee coamings of hatches in the 
water, lee-rail out of sight. Washed away 
all boats, flooded saloon and bridge quarters ; 
engine-room and bunkers flooded through 
bunker -hatches, putting out all but one 
weather fire. Bilge-pumps choked. All 
hands shifting cargo and coal from this date 
to 5 p.m. of 3oth, without stopping. Righted 
ship and started again.” 

So far the log. What this bare extract 
really meant to us I am now about to tell. 

The wind increased fast, and we reduced 
sail to trysails and close-reefed topsails. Far 
better had we taken in all sail. The vessel 
lurched heavily to leeward and seemed to be 
lying over altogether too much. I was just 
thi: king of turning in when the mate, whose 
berth was opposite mine, said :— 

“ Mister, it’s my belief that some of our 
cargo has gone 
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the third engineer came clawing along the 
deck, which was already at a sharp angle, to 
report that the coal in the fore bunker had 
begun to run over and had nearly buried 
one of the trimmers. 

The helm was put down with the intention 
of bringing her head to sea. As she came 
to, we could tell by the sudden increase in 
the shriek of the gale that it was blowing 
hard. Up shecame! She took a heavy sea 
on board abaft the bridge, the spray dashing 
clear over her funnel. She was just beam on 
when a heavy mountainous sea came rolling 
along. We felt her take a rapid lurch 
to leeward in the hollow of the sea, the 
great, watery mountains towering up on 
either hand and shutting out the misty 
distance. Again she rolled; a fearful sea 
struck her, smashing the starboard lifeboat, 
and now over, over, she went. Would 
she never stop? Down, down, till the lee- 
rails disappeared in the foam, and the water 
came creeping up her deck, which was now 
angled like a house-roof. No word was 
spoken. I heard one fellow give a choking 
sort of cry. We all stood silent, staring, and 
holding on like grim death. We thought she 
was done for. She stopped, and again 
lurched to windward with a dull, lifeless 
motion, but did not come upright again, and 
there lay with the top of the side-rails just 
appearing now and again. Thus she remained. 
It was a sufficiently terrifying picture—the 
howling gale, the misty rain shutting out the 
distance, the wicked-looking seas, that came 
roaring up to windward and dashing against 
the side, not now breaking on board, but 
sending their spray hissing over us in blind- 
ing showers. So she lay, helpless! Already 
the lee boats were smashed to atoms. We 





over.” 

With that he 
went aft to speak 
to the captain. As 
I stood there alone, 
a heavier sea than 
usual came along, 
and as she gave to 
it she put her lee- 
rails under. This 
brought the skipper 
out in a hurry. 

“Take the can- 
vas off her,” was 
the first order. 

But it was too 
late! Béfore we 
got the sails in, 
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could not leave the ship even if we would. 
Sounds of angry exclamations and curses 
rose up from the stoke-hole. Looking down, 
I saw the chief engineer coming up the iron 
ladder. Beneath was a wild scene of con- 
fusion: an enormous mass of water washed 
about to leeward, and terrified men were 
climbing out of its way. 

The engineer gained the deck; his face was 
white, his voice stammered. 

“The water, sir!” he said. 

“What?” said the captain. 

“It’s coming below in tons. ‘The stoke- 
hole plates are all washed up already.” 

“ Where’s it coming from ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the engineer, 
half crying. “The men are all at their 
prayers and won’t work !” 

The skipper’s answer was more forcible 
than polite. 

“Come on, you fellows!” he shouted to 
us, and began clambering down the stoke- 
hole ladder. 

We followed him below. 

The state of things appeared appalling— 
the coal-black water rushing up the sides and 
then back across the stoke-hole; two 
wretched-looking firemen hanging on to the 
weather bunker door; another, who had 


somehow wedged himself up to windward, on 


his knees praying. ‘The swashing water was 
a good five feet deep. Already it had washed 
out the leemost boiler fires. 

We found that it was coming through the 
coal-bunkers, and a further search showed 
that it was pouring in through a deck bunker- 
hatch which was completely under water. 
After some trouble we managed to secure it 
with a couple of mattresses wedged up from 
the deck below with wooden props ; but, do 
what we might, the water still found its way 
below, and before long} washed all the fires 
out, having risen to a depth of 1oft. to raft. 
The engineers tried their steam bilge-pumps, 
before it had risen ‘thus far, but these were 
soon useless, the pipes getting choked up, 
solid, with grease and coal-dust. 

We clambered up to the bridge again, to 
find the weather worse. The scene was 
enough to scare the bravest—the roar of the 
gale, the flying spray, the rush and swirl of 
the foaming water to leeward, and a helpless 
vessel under foot! Bad enough! But 
Anglo-Saxons are not easily.daunted. As it 
happened, nearly all our seamen were’ Canar 
dian lake sailors, but they were of our own 
blood. 

Again we went below, and, having sawed a 
hole in a bulkhead, got into the cargo space. 
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We found that the whole of the grain bags 
had gone over to leeward. I went up and 
reported to the captain. 

“Start at once!” he said—“ all hands, 
mind! Cook, steward, and all, and work the 
bags up to windward. ‘Tell the engineer to 
set all Azs crowd on to the coal to get that 
over.” 

We set to work. 

It was just then that I met with an 
accident, which very nearly put an end to my 
career. I had gone to the carpenter’s berth 
for an axe, when a huge sea came along and 
washed me overboard. As I was swept along 
under water, I felt a rope running through my 
hands, and, grabbing it, hauled myself back. 
Then I found that I had split my nose open 
against a coaling-hatch. I crawled to the 
saloon and dabbed some friar’s-balsam on 
it, then a lump of lint and some plaster ; 
and here I sat for a bit, in company 
with the stewardess, for it had been a 
s2vere blow, and for the time I was dazed. 
It had knocked the pluck out of me, 
too. I got round again presently, but the 
wound was so painful that I was told off to 
the job of keeping watch through that first 
night, giving the captain a chance of going 
below. For night was now coming on. 

I am not likely to forget those solitary 
twelve hours, alone on the deck of a disabled 
vessel, in the midst of a howling gale. The 
fear of death was added to my experiences ; 
for what with the blow I had rece-v2d, and 
the long, solitary hours of darkness, I don’t 
mind confessing that I had given up hope. 
There I sat, the stinging rain and spray 
drenching me, leokiag down into the engine- 
room, and hearing the fierce wash of the 
water as at everyiplunge it rushed up into 
the bilges. Hour after hour, like old Paul 
in his shipwreck upon Malta, “I wished for 
the day.” 

I was supremely thankful when morning 
eame at last, and was glad enough to go 
below and help at shifting the cargo. 

The procedure was this. We lashed planks 
along the middle’ stanchions which support 
the beams: Ther we dragged the bags up 
and over this barricade—for without it they 
would have slid back as fast as we hauled 
them up to windward. The firemen pro- 
ceeded the same way with the coals, only 
working with shovels instead of hands. 

We worked on steadily, knowing it was 
for life or death. But it was tefrible labour. 
We found it absolutely necessary to take 
short spells for resting, but none of us 
thought of sleep, or of regular meals. We 
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broke off work one by one to snatch hurried 
lunches of tinned meat and biscuit. There 
was no thought of cookery—the galley-fire 
was washed out; and, besides, the place was 
dangerous of access. 

On—ever on! Day and night were the 
same to us ; below there with no light, except 
the dim globe lamps. I could not have 
believed it possible that men could have 
worked so long at such heavy labour. But 
there was no skulking—no hanging back. 

After the first twenty-four hours we were 
cheered a bit by the gale decreasing, but we 
knew that if another storm arose—a thing to 
be looked for at that time of year — we 
should certainly be lost. 

On we worked. Forty-eight hours had 
passed ; and yet the ship gave no sign of 
righting herself. 


day followed day, when we imagined it im- 
possible that we could work much longer-— 
and when the ship gave no sign of righting 

our men began to show signs of despair, 
and to think more than was good for them 
of that death which was staring us in the face. 
I consulted the third mate, a good chum of 
my own. We thought it best to conceal 
what uquor there was aboard, for fear the 
fellows should remember it, and drink them- 
selves senseless. So we sneaked off on the 
quiet, and having made the steward hand it 
over, stowed it all away, beneath some bags 
of grain in the after “ ‘tween decks.” 

It was now ninety-six hours since our ship 
had gone on her beam-ends. All this time 
we had been working continuously at this 
tremendous task. A dock labourer who 





How we longed 
for a sail to 
heave in sight ! 
Could we have 
but signalled 
another vessel 
we should in- 
stantly have 
abandoned our 
ship. But none 
appeared. 
There was no- 
thing for it but 
to work on. 

It was well 
that we had 
not a crew of 
“Dutchmen.” 
They would 
have given in 
long ago ; even 
as it was, when 
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works for nine hours at handling sachs, with 
a dinner-hour between, considers he has 
done a good day’s work and earned his 
night’s rest. We had already done ten times 
as much without a wink of sleep. We were 
at the end of our endurance. Here and 
there a man stooping to grab at a sack would 
fall upon it—fast asleep. In addition to this, 
our hands were now so sore that we could 
scarcely bear to lift the bags. 

Just at this awful crisis the vessel began 
to. move ! 

What the present fear of death had been 
unable to do, hope made possible to us. 
We worked on, though still now and again 
stumbling and dozing off ; till by five in the 
ewening—so rapid had been th: change for 
the better—our ship was on her legs again. 

The captain called every one up from 
below and ordered them to turn in, he re- 
maining on deck to keep watch. I can 
remember tumbling into my bunk, as I stood, 
boots, coat, and all. I was asleep—dead — 
before my head reached the pillow. 

Four hours only were given us for sleep, it 
seemed like half a minute; for, though we 
were now safe, much remained to be done. It 
was a long job to get the engine-room ready 
for work again. First, the suction-pipes of the 
pumps had to be brought up on deck, and the 
solid coal and grease with which they were 
clogged rammed out with iron rods. Then, 
after the water had been pumped out, the 
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coal and rubbish of all kinds which had been 

washed everywhere had to be cleared away. 
At last the fires were lighted again, and 

presently the engines began to move once 


more. Then we found time to look round 
us. One life had been lost. When the chief 
engineer was once more able to get to his 
cabin—which had been under water—he 
found his canary dead, whether starved or 
drowned it was impossible to say. 

During the whole of those first four days we 
never saw a ship. Had we done so, we should, 
as I have said, immediately have left the Gres- 
ham to founder. An hour or two before we 
finished our work, a barque passed close to us, 
but we were not going to leave our ship then. 

“ Arrah ! you lazy toad !” I heard one fellow 
mutter. “ Why didn’t ye come along sooner?” 

I am glad, now, that no vessel did come 
along, for it is interesting to go through an 
experience like this; the interest comes in 
after it is over. As it was, we had no choice, 
and I doubt whether any other body of men 
ever worked for so long at such hard labour. 
We were rog hours in all without sleep. As 
soon as we reached London I left the ship. 
She sailed for many years afterwards,and then 
was lost—by stranding, if I rightly remember. 

I felt no after-effects, and my only souvenir 
of the occurrence is a black mark which adorns 
my nose, and which I shall carry to my grave. 
Say, now! Was not our experience as wonder- 
ful as his who moved the million of gold ? 
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AOULD that this article were a 
yj biograph, in order that these 
Mt curious giants might pass be- 
fore your eyes as they passed 
before mine some time back 
in Brussels. It was a lively 
sight. ‘The wooden giants, with their rough- 
hewn faces and costly raiment, towered high 
above the crowds that lined each side of the 
streets, frightening the little children when 
some cruel monster of tradition went striding 
by, and drawing cheers from the older people, 
as Saint Michael or some other patron 
saint of a Belgian 
town came into view. 
At one moment the 
procession was like 
a Lord Mayor’s 
show ; at another, it 
was like a Guy 
Fawkes’ carnival ; at 
another, like the 
“ Ancient and Hor- 
rible” processions 
which are to be seen 
in some parts of the 
United States on 
Fourth of July 
morning ; and at 
every moment it 
was unique and 
memorable. 
The Belgians 
dearly love a pro- 
cession, and in early 
times used to cele- 
brate all great 
national or munici- 
pal <vents by a so- 
called “cavalcade ” 
or “omgang,” in which the noted person- 
ages of Scripture and history were repre- 
sented. In many respects it was like the 
ancient English Miracle plays. As far back as 
1490, for instance, there was a procession at 
Louvain, held to celebrate the deliverance of 
the city by the defeat of the Normans, and 
this procession, headed by a triumphal chair 
carrying the Virgin of Louvain, contained 
3iblical characters, trade tableaux, represen- 
tations of the legends of chivalry and earlier 
times, and “the giants.” To-day, with one 
or two exceptions, the giants are all that 
remain of this former splendour, and so 
deeply are these favourites seated in the 
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hearts of Young Belgium, that they are un- 
likely soon to be forgotten. 

You can, in fact, see them annually in 
various parts of Belgium. The “kermesse,” 
which used to be held in honour of the 
Church and its patron saint in many towns, 
and later took its place as the annual féte of 
the municipalities, is now the occasion upon 
which the giants come forth from their 
hiding-places to delight the populace. At 
Antwerp, Ath, and Cambrai the giants 
appear in might; and at Mons, as well 
as in Brussels, Bruges, Tournai, and a few 
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other places, the giants are accompanied 
by different ridiculous wooden figures— 
burlesque representations of local _by- 
words and people of traditional or current 
notoriety. 

That the figures are not necessarily repre- 
sentations of the famous ogreish giants of the 
nursery is shown by the appearance of such 
figures as the Giant of Hasselt, Charlemagne, 
and others. The Hasselt giant is merely the 
traditional pet of the little Belgian town. His 
figure is seen everywhere, just as the bear is 
seén in Berne, or the little monk in Munich. 
His relation to Hasselt is very like that of 
Gog and Magog to London. 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portant place which Charlemagne holds in 
legend and in the hearts of the Flemish 
people. Their love for him is shown by the 
never-ending appearance of his mighty figure 
in the processions, from the church cavalcade 
down to the present time. The grand King 
was reputed to be eight feet in height, and he 
was so powerful that he could straighten three 
horse-shoes with one movement of his hand. 
He had nine wives, but, unlike the wife of 
Goliath and a few other married ladies, 


the wives of Charlemagne rarely appear 
in the procession of giants. His sword, 
which we may see in the accompanying 
illustration, was called “La Joyeuse.” A 
German legend says that he appears in 
seasons of plenty, crossing the Rhine ona 
golden bridge, and blessing both cornfields 
and vineyards. 

Next came the giant Crusader, followed by 
one of the Virgins of Brussels—the one with 
a curious helmet, a dangerous - looking 
moustache, and a cross upon his breast; the 
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POLYDORE, POLYDORA, 


other with most graceful pose, a well-fitting 
wrap, black hair, and a maidenly face. The 
Crusader gave a great deal of trouble during 
the march, and had to be constantly held up 
by his attendants. His costume was perhaps 
not exactly in the regular Crusader style, but 
anachronisms in these processions are rarely 
noted and as rarely ridiculed. In one pro- 
cession recently, Goliath appeared in an 
academic helmet, while Hercules wore the 
costume of. medizval times. 

Polydore; Polydora, and Polydoorka, the 
three comical 
giants contributed 
by the town of 
Alost to the Brus- 
sels procession, 
are intended to 
burlesque the 
family of Ter- 
monde giants. It 
will be noticed 
that Polydora, the 
portly and fasci- 
nating wife of her 
fashionably- 
dressed spouse, 
holds a bunch of 
onions in her 
hand. Therein lies 
a tale, for it is re- 
ported that the 
people of Ter- 
monde, in their 
superiority, once 
dubbed the 
Vol, xiv,—44, 
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AND POLYDOORKA OF ALOST. 


people of Alost with the interesting nick- 
name of “QOnions”—a name’ which the 
inhabitants of Alost immediately adopted, 
with no spiteful feeling, as their own. ‘They 
now look upon it as a title of honour, and 
they never lose an opportunity to let the 
Termonde people see that their superior 
specimen of humour failed of its effect. 
Another interesting legend is attached to 
the wonderfully-made horse seen in the illus- 
trations on this page. He follows Polydore 
and Polydora, and keeps a respectful dis- 
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tance away. It is said of Bayard that he 
possessed incredible swiftness, and belonged 
to the four sons of Aymon. If one of the 
sons mounted, Bayard remained an ordinary 
size ; but if all four mounted, Bayard’s body 
became elongated to an appropriate length. 
One of his footprints is still said to be in 
existence at Soignies, and another is to be 
found on a rock near Dinant. The four 
sons of Aymon sit gracefully astride his 
expanded back, fine military-looking figures, 
even though made of wood. 
arly every Belgian city 
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possesses a 
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“ pucelle,” or Virgin, to whom the people 
love to do endless honour. Just the 
same as in France, where Joan of Arc, the 
Pucelle d’Orleans, may often be seen in 
religious processions, so in Belgium the 
Virgin of Louvain is an oft-appearing at- 
traction. She is a stately figure, with the sign 
of her maidenly occupation in her hand, 


and so unwieldy at times that she has to be 


supported by ropes in the hands of 
diminutive but living men. 
The Antwerp giants possess a remarkably 


interesting history, and their appearance is 
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always the signal for a shout of welcome. 
When the Antwerpers themselves hold their 
procession, the welcome is, of course, even 
more spontaneous and overwhelming. They 
have a legend to the effect that one Silvius 
Brabo, a man of enormous strength and a 
hero of undaunted courage, once defeated 


and cut off the hand of the giant Antigonus, 
who was accustomed to exact a heavy toll 
from vessels entering the Schelde, and who 
ruthlessly cut off and tossed into the river a 
hand of every shipmaster who refused to pay. 
Antigonus has 


been hated for 
centuries, and 
Brabo stands on a 
bronze fountain in 
front of the Hotel 
de Ville in Ant- 
werp. When they 
appear in the pro- 
cession of giants, 
they are usually 
followed by Pallas 
Minerva, another 
gigantic contribu- 
tion from Ant- 
werp. It is related 
of Pallas Minerva 
that she got her 
sobriquet by kill- 
ing Pallas, one of 
the Titan giants, 
and then flayed 
him, using his skin 


for armour. In the procession she is beau- 
tiful and majestic, shining brilliantly in her 
splendid armour. On the breast of Antigonus 
you will be able to distinguish an enormous 
hand—the sign of his brutal profession. 

The Grand Turk is one of the figures that 
take us back to the times of the cavalcade, 
for he, too, held a prominent place in the 
Louvain procession of 1490. The name, 
as everyone knows, was given by the Chris- 
tians to the Ottoman rulers, and it is curious 
to note the costume which tradition assigned 
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“MY UNCLE” AND THE GRAND TURK. 


to the Grand Turk, and the Gallic cast of 


features which the man who carved the statue 
gave to this most stalwart and handsome 
favourite. 


It may, perhaps, be wondered at how these 
giants, so apparently unwieldy, are carried 


with safety through the streets; but the 
explanation is easy. In nearly all the figures, 
he wooden dummy on which the clothes are 
placed extends not farther than the waist. 
The clothes are then tacked to the wood, 
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and are allowed 
to drop gracefully 
to the ground— 
thus hiding the 
man inside the 
clothes who is 
holding the 
dummy up. Each 
figure is also sup- 
ported in the air 
by three or four 
men, sometimes 
with their hands 
alone, as in the 
illustration of “ My 
Uncle” and the 
Grand Turk, and 
sometimes by 
means of ropes, 
as in the case of 
the Virgin of 
Louvain. The man 
inside gets air by 
means of open- 
ings cut in the 
clothes— openings 
shown in nearly all the illustrations. “ My 
Uncle,” it may be said in passing, is a 
popular skit upon that most unpopular of men 
the pawnbroker and usurer. 

The giant of Ath and his wife are very 
popular giants, perhaps because the wife is 
So pretty with her bouquet of flowers and 
her flowing veil, and the husband so master- 
ful with his glistening helmet and spiked 
club. In nearly every sense, they were the 
handsomest giants in the procession. One 
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can hardly believe that the expressive faces 
of these two were carved from a block of 
wood. , 

Strange to say, some of these figures have 
no name. According to one writer on 
Flemish costumes they represent neither the 
founder nor the liberator of the city, neither 
the heroes of Scripture nor of mythology, 
neither an inhabitant of Heaven nor Hell. 


They have no character, sacred or profane, 
and no significance, good or bad; they are 


simply “the giants”—that is to say, the 
puppets of a people who have forgotten 
almost the traditions connected with them. 
Of such a nature are the curious figures 
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which make up the 
quartette of Brussels 
favourites, shown on 
this page. 

Some idea of the 
costly raiment worn 
by these giants may 
be gained from our 
illustration of | the 
giants of 
They wear expensive 
black velvet, : bor- 
dered with gold} and 
the sleeves upon 
Araygon’s wife are 
made of costly jlace. 
The towns which con- 
tribute these figures 
to the procession 
take pride in dress- 
ing them as well as 
possible, and the amount of cloth swallowed 
up by’these tremendous dummies is some- 
times beyond belief. 

Everyone who has been to 
knows the Mannikin Fountain. It is one 
of the curiosities of the city, and pos- 
sesses no little artistic excellence. He 
is a great favourite of the lower classes, 
and on all great occasions he is dressed 
in gala attire. When he appears in pro- 
cession during the Kermesse, he stands 
high upon a triumphal car, drawn by four 
horses, and gaily decked with rich trap- 
pings and flowers. ‘The city fathers spare 
no expense for the Mannikin, and they walk 
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beside the car with top-hats and swelling 
pride. 

The ability of the giants to create laughter 
is immense. As they move along the streets 


they are manipulated by the men who carry 
them, so that they 
curtsey, dance, hop, 
skip, and jump to 
the point of exhaus- 


tion. In narrow 
streets they peep 
into second story 
windows, and flirt 
with the girls and 
boys who watch 
them. This un- 
natural activity 
often results in 
damages to personal 
beauty, and the loss 
of valuable arms 
and heads. In the 
procession of 1890, 
the wife of the giant 
of Nivelles lost her 
head, Janus lost 
his necktie, and 
Pallas dropped 
an arm along the 
route. The Grand 


Turk, at one time, entirely disappeared, 
and was not discovered until the men 
who had been attending him came out of 
the “ brasserie,” where they had been slyly 
tippling, and started in search. 





A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES LE MAITRE. 


O Cinderella married the 
King’s son.” And a few 
months later the King died, 
and Cinderella’s husband 
himself was King. 
Shortly after this the 
daughter, who was called 
Mimi. Princess Mimi was as beautiful as 
the day; her hair was pale gold dotted. with 
sunbeams, her skin the delicate pink of a 
moss rose. 

Now, the law of that country was that 
she should be married when she was fifteen, 
and, being a Princess, she could marry 
only a Prince. But in all the neighbouring 
countries only two Princes could be found : 
Polyphemus, who was seven times taller than 
the Princess ; and Hop o’ my Thumb, who 
was seven times smaller. Both these Princes 
adored her, but she cared for neither of 
them: one was too big, the other too little, 
to please her. 


But, nevertheless, the King, her father, 
commanded her to choose between them, 
and gave her only a month to make up 


her mind. He told the Princes, too, that 
they were permitted to court her, and it 
was settled beforehand that the rejected 
suitor was to bear no malice to the successful 
one, and not to do him any harm. 

Polyphemus arrived with plenty of presents 
—sheep, oxen, cheeses, great baskets of fruit, 
and, behind him, a train of giant warriors, 
clothed in pieced skins. Hop o’ my Thumb 
brought presents, too—birds in a gilt cage, 
flowers, jewels; and his followers were 
clowns in cap and bells and dancers dressed 
in silk. 

Polyphemus at once began 
history. 

“You must not believe all a fellow called 
Homer has written about me,” he said. 
“ First of all, he says I have only one eye, 
and you see for yourself I have two. Next, 


to tell his 
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although it is true that I lived once on 
ar island, and ate mariners who landed 
there, I only did it because they were little 
mites. Just, dear Princess, as you might 
pick the bones of a plover or young rabbit 
at your father’s table, and see nothing 
cruel in it. And besides that, I haven't 
done it once since another fellow called 
Ulysses explained to me that the poor 
little mites were men like myself, and that 
some of them had families that grieved 
dreadfully when they were eaten. Ever since 
then I have lived altogether on the flesh and 
milk of my flocks and herds. For really 
and truly I’m not at all a bad fellow. You 
can see it for yourself, dear Princess, for 
though I am so big and strong, I’m as gentle 
as a lamb with you.” 

But he was too vain to tell Mimi that, 
strong as he was, Ulysses had overcome him 
and put out one of his eyes; and that he 
only recovered his sight through the art of a 
magician. 

Meantime Mimi was thinking. 

“Tt’s all very well, but if he were very 
hungry he might just eat me. Now, Hop o’ 


my Thumb is so little, that it is I who could 
crunch him, if I were in the mood for it.” 
Next it was the little Prince’s turn to tell 
his story :— 
“ A wicked spell was cast over me and my 


six brothers, to make us lose our way in a 
forest. But I scattered white pebbles along 
the road to show us the way back. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we met the Ogre, who 
carried us off to his castle and put us all into 
one big bed together, intending to eat us up 
next day. But, instead of that, he killed his 
own seven daughters, for I had put them into 
the bed where he expected to find us. I took 
away his seven-leagued boots, too, and very 
useful they were afterwards, when I went to 
war with a neighbouring King. For by means 
of the boots I followed every move of the 
enemy, and that is how I became a powerful 
Prince. But I never wear the boots now. 
They are in the museum of my palace. To 
begin with, they were very hard on my feet, 
and then it wasn’t convenient to take such 
very long steps when I went out only for 
a little walk. But you shall see them some 
day, dear Princess.” 

But he was too vain to tell her that his 
father was nothing but a poor wood-cutter, 
and, like Polyphemus, he mixed up the true 
with the false, a thing that love, selfishness, 
and imagination make many peopledo. But 
the Princess admired him for his great 
cleverness. 
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One day Polyphemus was stretched on a 
couch in the boudoir of the Princess, and he 
was so big the room seemed full of him ; and 
when he spoke his huge voice shook the light 
furniture and made the windows rattle as if 
it were thundering. 

“1 am asimple fellow,” he began, “ but my 
heart is in the right place, and I am very 
strong. I can pluck up rocks and throw 
them into the sea ; or fell an ox with a tap of 
my fist. Even lions are afraid of me. Come, 
dear Princess, with me to my country. I will 
show you beautiful things there : mountains 
that are blue when the sun rises, and rose 
pink when he sets; lakes that shine like 
polished mirrors ; forests that are as old as the 
world itself. And, no matter where you want 
to go, I will take you, even to the highest 
mountains to gather strange flowers that no 
woman has ever worn before. I will be your 
slave, too, and so shall all my people be. 
Don’t you think it would be rather fine, dear 
Princess, to be a sort of goddess served by a 
giant host? To be the Queen, and you so 
tiny and delicate, you know, of forests 
and mountains, of torrents and lakes, of 
eagles and lions ?” 

All this stirred the Princess a good deal ; 
and though. she was rather tremulous, it was 
only as a timid little bird quivers when it 
finds itself in the warm, kind hand it knows 
and looks to for protection. But Hop o’ my 
Thumb, hidden all this time in a fold of her 
dress, began now to speak in his tiny voice 
like a clear crystal bell :— 

“Dear Princess, choose me. I take so 
little room. I am so tiny that you can do 
just what you please with me, too. And then 
I have wits to love you according to your 
mood. I can suit my words and caresses to 
the inmost secret of your heart, whether you 
are merry or sad ; and to all seasons and all 
kinds of weather. I shall have endless ways 
of entertaining you, too, and will surround 
you with every invention of mankind to make 
life pleasant. You shall see only beautiful 
things: the loveliest flowers, jewels, stuffs, 
statues; smell only the most delicious ~er- 
fumes. I will tell you charming stories ; have 
plays acted for you by the best performers. 
I can sing, too, and play the mandoline, and 
compose verses. It is a finer thing to describe 
beautiful things one has seen and felt, in 
harmonious language, than to stride over 
torrents. ‘To master words is more difficult 
than to master wild beasts. Fin muscles 
are commoner than fine wits.” 

And the Princess, dreamy, silent, listened 
to all he said as to a melody. 














CINDERELLA’S DAUGHTER. 


One day she said to both her lovers: 
“ Please make me some verses.” 

Prince Hop o’ my Thumb reflected just a 
moment and then recited some lines, little 
ones like himself :— 

A Prince I am of Royal blood, 
As all the world may see ; 

And sweetest Princess Mimi 
Is all the world to me. 

I am no Hercules, not I! 
Nor do not wish to be. 

My heart is large and loving, 
And that’s enough for me. 

A field of gathered roses 
In tiniest vial lies ; 

The least of little dewdrops 
Reflecteth azure skies. 


My body small indeed is, 
But that you will not mind ; 
You know how great my love is, 
And surely will be kind. 


“Charming ! exquisite !” said the Princess, 
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and she felt proud to be loved by a little 
man who could so easily string rhymes 
together. 

“Bah,” said Polyphemus, “such 
verses as that cannot be hard to make.” 

“Try,” said Hop o’ my Thumb. 

And try he did, all day long. But nothing 
came, not even when he hammered his fore- 
head with his fist at last, in a rage at not 
being able to express what he felt so 
intensely ; somehow, it didn’t seem. fair. 
But there he stuck from morn till eve, his 
mouth open, his eyes wandering. It was 
almost nightfall, when at last he discovered 
that Jove and dove rhymed, and rushing to 
Mimi, he cried :— 

“T’ve got it, got it!” 

“That's right,” said the Princess, “let us 
hear it, then.” 

“ Here it is,” said the giant :— 

Oh, my dove 
I assure you I you love. 
This, of course, made the Princess 


little 


\}— laugh heartily. 
: a an “What,” said poor Polyphemus, 
} } Boy abashed, “aren’t they good verses ?” 
Y on a: is som Hop o’ my Thumb enjoyed this 
; | — => very much, as it showed his 
. =< superiority. 
Yel he “Tt was not so hard all the same,” 
. he said. 
“You might just have said this, 
f you know :— 
My Princess you are 
fair ; 
For love of you I’m all 
7 despair. 
y Or, 
3 I’m a giant good and 
4 true, 


Who breaks his heart, 
for love of you. 


Or, 
A little, little maiden 
Who wields a con- 
quering dart, 
She scarce can reach 
my instep, 
How hath she pierced 
my heart ? 
Or else, if you like 
it better :— 
Among the trees, 
. The oak, the grandest 
giant grows, 
And loves, among 
The blossoms, that fair- 
est flower, the Rose.” 


“ Lovely, charm- 
ing, delightful!” said 
Mimi. But at that 
moment she saw in 
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one of Polyphemus’s eyes a tear the size of 
a hen’s egg, and he looked so wretched she 
felt sorry for him. Besides, there was some- 
thing in Hop o’ my Thumb’s self-satisfact‘on 
that didn’t quite please her. Polyphen us, 
in comparison, looked so subdued and 
simple that she was 
touched. 

“ After all,” she 
thought, “ with one 
fillip of his finger 
he could send the 
other flying, or he 
could pop him into 
his pocket. Indeed, 
though, of course, 
I’m bigger than 
Hop o’ my Thumb, 
he could easily 
enough tuck me 
under his arm and 
do anything he 
liked with me. He 
must be very good- 
hearted to bear all 
this so patiently.” 

Then, speaking 
to Polyphemus, she 
said ; 

“Don’t be too 
much grieved, my 
friend. Your verses are not first-rate, but 
they have heart in them, and that is the 
essential thing.” 

“ But,” objected Hop o’ my Thumb, “ they 
are not proper verses at all. You could not 
possibly scan them. There are only three 
syllables in the first line and seven in the 
other.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said the Princess, 
sharply ; “thank goodness everyone is not 
born a critic like you.” 

The palace where Mimi lived was in a large 
park, across which ran a beautifu! blue river, 
in the midst of which was an island, so 
covered with flowers that it was like a nosegay 
floating between the blue sky and the blue 
river. Mimi loved this island, and spent all 
the time she could there, either among the 
flowers, or resting in the porcelain pavilion, 
which in shape and colour was built to re- 
semble an immense tulip, with windows of 
precious stones set in silver. 

One day she was there as usual, half asleep 
in her pavilion, dreaming and thinking, or 
singing touching little songs to herself, her 
eyes half shut, so that not until aroused by 
the sound of waves lapping against the wall 
did she perceive that the river was over- 
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flowing. Opening one of the windows, she 
saw to her horror that already she was cut off 
from the mainland, the bridge being under 
water, and in a few more moments the whole 
island would be flooded. Terrified, she 
shrieked for help to her father and mother, 
who, with Hop o’ 
my Thumb, had 
rushed to the river 
bank, but stood 
there in despair, 
unable to save her. 
Just then, however, 
Polyphemus joined 
them, and, learning 
that Mimi was on 
the island, he 
calmly stepped into 
the rushing river 
(which hardly 
reached his belt), 
in three strides 
reached the pavil- 
ion, and, having 
rescued the Prin- 
cess, brought her 
safely and gently 
to her parents. 

“Oh,” thought 
Mimi, “how grand 
to be so strong and 
big! How sweet to lie under such protec- 
tion always! With Polyphemus to take care 
of me, I should never have a fear or anxiety. 
I really think I had better choose him.” 

And with that she smiled, and his huge 
frame shook with pleasure just because that 
little mouth had smiled at him. But next 
day she found Hop o’ my Thumb so sad, 
that, to comfort him, she asked him to come 
for a walk in the fields with her. 

She held him by the hand all the time, 
and pretended she was so tired, not to make 
him walk too fast. Presently they came 
across a flock of sheep, and as Hop o’ my 
Thumb was unfortunately wearing a cherry- 
coloured doublet, the ram became irritated, 
and made for the little Prince with lowered 
horns. 

Hop o’ my Thumb had plenty of self- 
respect, and, in spite of his alarm, stood 
his ground. But he would probably have 
been killed had not the Princess, with 
great presence of mind, caught him up 
in her arms and then opened her parasol 
so suddenly in the angry animal’s face, that 
he was frightened, turned sharp round, and 
ran away. 

“It’s lucky for him he went off,” said 
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CINDERELLA'S DAUGHTER. 





“HE CALMLY STEPPED INTO THE RUSHING RIVER.” 


Hop o’ my Thumb. “Of course I wasn’t at 
all afraid. You saw for yourself, dear 
Princess, that I was ready for him.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, “I know you 
are very brave.” And to herself she thought : 
“ How sweet to protect someone feebler than 
oneself. I’m sure one would grow very fond 
of anyone to whom one was really useful, par- 
ticularly of one so pretty and refined as this 
little Prince.” 

The next day Hop o’ my Thumb brought 
her a little rose scarcely more than a bud, 
but more exquisite in tint and scent than any 
rose that ever was seen before. 

She took it from him, saying :— 

“Thank you, thank you, dear kind little 
Prince.” 

Her gown that day was made of a sort of 
fine gossamer, shaded with changing lights, 
like a dragon-fly’s wings. 


“Ah,” said Hop o’ my Thumb, “how 
beautiful your dress is !” 

“Yes,” said Mimi, “isn’t it pretty? And 
just see how well your rose looks fastened in 
it.” 

“ 4 rose,” thought Polyphemus ; “ what’s 
one rose? I'll just show her what the bouquets 
Z give are like.” 

And with that, he went off to the Indies, 
to a large tree covered with enormous bright 
flowers as big as cathedral bells, and, pluck- 
ing up the tree, he bore it in triumph to the 
Princess. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Mimi, laughing, 
“but what shall I do with it, dear Prince? I 
cannot wear that in my dress or hair, can 1?” 

Poor Polyphemus, abashed at these words, 
could think of no answer, and only hung 
his head. But while doing this, he saw that 
Hop o’ my Thumb was dressed in stuff 


, 
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like the Princess’s gossamer gown, and he 
cried : — 

“Oh!” 

“Ves,” said Mimi, “I had it made for 
him, out of one of the snips left. There was 
not enough to make even a neck-tie for you ; 
so I didn’t offer you any.” 

And with that she turned to the King, her 
father, and said :— 

“The time for me to decide has come, 
father, and I choose Prince Hop o’ my 
Thumb to be my husband. Prince Poly- 
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phemus will forgive me, I hope. I am sorry 
to make him unhappy, and I have a great 
regard for him.” 

Polyphemus was true to the compact, and 
gently grasping his successful rival’s tiny hand, 
he said :— 

“Only make her happy.” 

The marriage day arrived, and the bride 
seemed neither glad nor sorry. She liked 
Hop o’ my Thumb, but did not really love 
him. 
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Now, just as the wedding procession was 
leaving the palace for the church, a servant 
announced Prince Charming: he had been 
travelling in foreign lands for several years, 
and had only arrived in time to be present 
at the ceremony. 

He was a very handsome young man, 
rather taller than Princess Mimi, very dis- 
tinguished looking, and as clever as clever 
can be. Mimi had never seen or even heard 
of him before, but, directly he was introduced 
to her, she grew first pale, then red, and, as 

if she couldn’t help herself, said :— 

“Prince, I was waiting for you. 
I love you, and I know you love me. 
But I have pledged my word to this 
poor little fellow, and I can’t break it.” 
And she looked as if she were going 
to faint. 

But Polyphemus bent down to Hop 
o’ my Thumb, and said :— 

“ Little Prince, if I did it, aren’t you 
courageous enough to do it too?” 

“ But,” said Hopo’ my Thumb, “I 
love her very much indeed.” 

“Well,” said the good giant, “and 
that’s just the reason why———” 

“Madam,” said Hop 
o’ my Thumb, “ this good 
fellow is right. I love 
you too much to want 
to make you unhappy. 
None of us knew that 
Prince Charming would 
come. But if you wish 
it, let him be your hus- 
band.” 

He said all this very 
gravely and with much 
dignity, but when the 
Princess in her joy and 
relief caught him up in 
her arms and kissed him 
on both cheeks, saying :— 

“Ah, this is kind of 
you,” he burst into tears 
and said :— 

“ That’s the hardest cut of all.” 

“Come, dear little Prince,” said the giant ; 
“come away with me. No one can under- 
stand your grief as I can.’ You will talk of 


it to me ; all day long we will talk of her to 
each other ; and watch over her, too, if ata 
distance.” 

And with these words he raised his little 
friend to his shoulder and strode away with 
him, and both disappeared where earth and 
sky meet. 
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A REMARKABLE SNOWBALL. 

This may be called a military snowball, and here is 
the history of it as narrated by Mr. D. E. Sparrow, 
of 132, Selhurst Road, S.E. : ‘* The enormous snow- 
ball represented here was begun by a German officer, 
who afterwards ordered two soldiers to go on rolling 
it. As the snowball grew larger and larger, the 
number of soldiers was increased, until at length a 
whole company of German infantry. were required to 
move this enormous snowball, and it was found that 
they keenly enjoyed the fun. 





A CURIOUS FREAK 
OF INSECTS. 

In the accompany- 
ing photograph we 
see a large piece of 
wood which was 
found in a woodyard 
belonging to a 
gentleman living at 
Beccles, in Norfolk. 
It will be seen that 
some insects have & 
eaten away the | 
wood, but have been 
obliged-to leave the 
knots, which in their 
curious ramifications 
resemble nothing so 
much as a tree 
growing inside the 
wood, This is one 
of the most curious 
“* gnawing ” freaks 
imaginable. We 
are indebted for 
the use of this in- 
teresting and curious 
photograph to Mr. 
H. Nockolds, Priory 
House, Dover 
College, Dover. 
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At length operations were sus- 
pended, owing mainly to the 
fact that it was impossible for 
all the hands requisite to be 
placed on the surface at once. 
This great snowball was no 
less than 6ft. high.” This may 
well be judged from the figures 
that are seen in the photo. 


THE QUEEREST HOTEL IN 
THE WORLD. 

The extraordinary colossal 
figure of an elephant seen in 
the accompanying photograph 
is nothing more or less than a 
gigantic hotel. Mr. W. R. 
Tilton, of Prairie Depét, Ohio, 
U.S.A., writes as follows: 
** Among the many interesting 
sights of Coney Island, N. Y.— 
the popular sea-side resort 
near New York City — the 
great elephant hotel, unfortu- 
nately destroyed by fire in 
1896, was by far the most 
unique. The mammoth size 
of this astonishing structure 
made it visible for a great 
distance out at sea.” Note 
the windows in the elephant’s 


legs. 





From a Photo, bly Mr. W. R. Tilton, Wood Oo., Ohio, U.S.A. 






































From Photos. by) AN 
The story about these two photos. is simply this : 


The Japanese workman, Hananuma Masakichi, of 
Tokio, carved a figure in wood so like himself that 
when the two are placed side by side, as we see 
in the photos. here shown, it is absolutely impossible 
to tell which is which. The wooden figure seems to 
live and breathe. By many connoisseurs in art this 
is pronounced to be the most human and perfect 
image of a man ever created, It is the artist’s own 
production of himself, reproducing every detail, even 
to the most minute scar, vein, and wrinkle. The 
figure is composed of 2,000 separate pieces of wood, 
su skilfully dovetailed and jointed that no seams are 
detected, even under a magnifying glass. Will it be 
believed that millions, perhaps, of tiny holes were 
drilled for the reception of the hairs of the head, over 
the eyes, and even on the 
back of the hands? It is a 
marvellous production. In 
the counterfeit root - places 
this wondrous artist planted 
hairs from his own person. 
In the pose, the artist stood 
as if carving a small mask, 
with intent devotion to his 
work. The wooden figure 
has glass eyes and eye- 
lashes that are exact fac- 
similes of Hananuma’s own. 
This marvellous Japanese 
modelled his work whilst 
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(Hodson, San Francisco, Cal. 


posing between two mirrors, and for some months 
after its completion he posed on exhibition beside 

to the utter confusion of the audience, who, even at 
close quarters, were quite unable to distinguish the 
artist hon his counterfeit figure in wood. We are 
indebted for the two photographs to Mr. H. A. 


Leake, of Clinton, Mo., U.S.A 
A TWO-HE ADED TURTLE. 

The accompanying photo. shows a turtle, or, 
rather, two turtles, which are worthy of notice as an 
extraordinary freak. This ‘‘ Siamese” turtle was 
found by Lieut.-Commander Z. L. Tanner, U.S.N., 
of the United States Fishery Commission steamer 
Albatross, whilst on a. visit to. the Galapagos 
Islands. This two - headed. turtle was for some 


time alive in Commander 
Tanner’s possession. It is 
difficult to see how this 
strange creature obtained 
food, or how the opposite 
halves reached an agree- 
ment as to the direction 
which the whole should 
take. -This strange mon- 
strosity is now preserved in 
spirits in the museum at 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A 

Photo. sent in by Mr. Jas. 
H. Beard, 543, Hancock 
Street, Brooklyn, U.S.A. 




















CURIOSITIES. 





A PECULIAR PHOTOGRAPH. 
The accompanying photograph is, perhaps, one of 
the most curious prints yet obtained by that process 
which is well known to photographers as ‘‘ double 
printing.” This extraordinary result, which shows 
two children apparently pouring water upon their 
astonished and indignant selves, was, of course, 
obtained by taking two separate photos., and then 
super-imposing them on one plate. It is the Rev. 
Arthur East, of Southleigh Vicarage, Witney, Oxon., 
who has sent in this curious photo. 
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A HORSE-SHOE THAT GREW IN A TREE. 

The accompanying photograph shows a horse-slice 
firmly embedded in a piece of oak. This oak grew on 
the side 6f Loch Lomond, and when the curiosity was 
discovered, it was found that one of the branches had 
grown right over the 
shoe. The only ex- 
planation seems to be 
that the horse-shoe 
was hung on the oak 
when the. branch was 
a mere twig. The 
original of the photo. 
is in the possession 
of Mr. Muirhead, 
merchant, of Ban- 
nockburn, whilst the 
photo, itself was sent 
by Mr. Arthur 
Thompson, solicitor, 
Stirling. 





A GRAND RATTER. 


Attacked by 
several hundred rats, 
which swarmed upon 
her when. she was in 
a very narrow space, 
the celebrated _ rat- 
terrier belonging to 
Mr. J. E. Prosser, 
of East Treeport, 
Ohio, U.S.A., made 
a most noble fight, 
killing some-300 rats, 
and compelling many 
more to fly. . In the 
photo., ‘‘ Fanny” is seen calmly posing before:some 
serried rows of her victims’ bodies. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Prosser has recently refused several tempting 
cash offers for this plucky little animal. Mr. Prosser 
dwells with positive ecstacy on the prowess of his 
canine champion ; and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that champion ratting terriers often represent 
a large sum of money. The photo. was sent 
in by Mr. W. R. Tilton, Prairie Dep6t, Wood Co., 
Ohio, U.S.A. 





Photo. by Crowe and Rodgers, Stirling. 








THE RESULT OF A CARELESS SNAP-SHOT. 


Mr. Ruthven Deane, of 30, Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S.A., writes: ‘‘ This photo. shows a 
snap-shot taken at too close a proximity to the object. 
The cow seems to be some strange monstrosity. It 
was taken by me on the grounds of the English Lake 
Shooting Club, Indiana, U.S.A., in April, 1890.” 
Many grotesque things of this kind have been sent 
in, but so far this is the queerest we have seen. 


A CURIOUS SIGNATURE. 
The wonderful thing about this signature is that it 
reads the same upside down. It was kindly sent for 
our inspection by Mr. Richard C. Herrick, secretary 
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to the Department of Public Safety, Indianapolis, 
Ind., U.S.A. Mr. Herrick writes: ‘‘I have been 
called several times as an expert in forgery cases, 
and to give my personal attention to such cases 
coming before this Department.” 
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From a Photo. by Dr. Didi 








STRAND MAGAZINE. 


A POTATO GROWING THROUGH A KEY. 

The photograph of this curiosity was sent by 
Mr. A. J. Nixon, of 81, High Street, Burton-on- 
Trent. Says Mr. Nixon: “‘I have had the potato 
since early last season, and you will see that it is now 
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From a Photo. by Kichard Keeve, Burton-on-Trent 


commencing to grow. It has been seen by hundreds 
of people, and you will notice that the potato has 
grown through the ring of the key, and is, mureover, 
as equal as possible on both sides.” This is in no 


sense a doctored curiosity. 


EXTRAORDINARY RESULT OF A RAILWAY 


COLLISION. 

In this photo. we see the astonishing result of an 
accident at the railway station of Strommen, not far 
from Christiania, in Norway. The incident hap- 
pened in December, 1887. The engine No. 36 
seems to have kept the rails, and literally thrown 
the other engine back- 
wards on to its own 
tender, so that it 
actually carried it 
away for some little 
distance. The boiler 
of the wrecked engine 
seen on top exploded 
with a terrific report, 
but fortunately no one 
was injured. The 
photo. was sent in by 
Mrs. Fisher, of 5, St. 
Luke’s Road, Bays- 
water, W., and is the 
property of Dr. 
Didichen, of Rotvold, 
Leangen, Norway. 
This photo. illustrates 
in thé: most striking 
way the terrific force 
brought into play 
when two great loco- 
motives come into 
collision. 














*THE MASS STRUCK SALIM FULL ON THE FOREHEAD,” 


(See page 366.) 








